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ESSENTIAL OILS | 


and Kindred Products 





Craaus OLS 


Lemon Orange Lime 


are the most important flavoring agents used 
by the confectionery industry. 


The effect obtained from the use of any 
Citrus Oil is in proportion to the quality you 
buy. 


The “D & O” line comprises 


all the high qualities from California, Messina, 
Spain and the West Indies. 


Our booklet, giving a comprehensive 
description of the various types of Citrus Oils 
supplied by us will prove of considerable value 
to the technician using various oils for 
different purposes. I+ is sent free on request. 


Our 
Lemon Orange Lime Oils 


are used by many of the largest and most 
scrupulous consumers. 


We solicit your order 














DODGE AND OLCOTT COMPANY 


Ii80 Varick Street New York City 


“The integrity of the house is reflected in the quality of its products.” Copyright 1930 
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Code Problems 


T was unfortunate that the Code Hearing 
of the candy manufacturers could not go 
through smoothly and that certain ar- 

ticles met with such vigorous opposition. 

Unquestionably the views expressed at the 
Public Hearing were born of sincere convictions 
on the merits and demerits of the provisions in- 
volved. It was almost inevitable that there 
should be wide differences in opinions upon wise 
remedial measures because of the complexity 
of the industry’s problems. Adjusting the man- 
ufacturers of an entire industry, collectively 
and individually, to these problems is a tremen- 
dous undertaking. 

The industry owes a debt of gratitude to the 
members of the Industrial Recovery Board of 
the National Confectioners’ Association, to- 
gether with the Zone Chairmen, upon whose 
shoulders fell the responsibility of preparing a 
Code suitable to both the industry and the 
Administration. They are to be thanked and 
commended for their untiring labors, the fruits 
of which will be shared by all. 

Decision upon the suggestions, arguments, 
and facts presented at the Code Hearing will 
rest in the hands of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration. To what extent the Code may be 
changed as a result of the Hearing cannot be 
told until the final Code has been approved. 
It is certain, however, that cooperative efforts 
to get together on an acceptable basis will 
facilitate completion of the Code at a reason- 
ably early date. Otherwise the industry may 
find a less desirable Code imposed upon it. 


Standardized Units of Sale 


HE movement sponsored by the Indiana 
Confectioners’ Association, with the 
wholesalers of Michigan and Ohio, favor- 

ing adoption of a standard count of 120 for 
penny goods and 24 count for bar goods, at a 
64e price for manufacturers and 80 cents for 
jobbers, has gained nation-wide approval of 
scores of the leading candy manufacturers. 
Although the suggestion is not a new one, it 
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Editorial 


has been given renewed impetus under the ‘* New 
Deal.’’ Neither is it price fixing in its true 
sense. It does not specify weight or quality ot 
the merchandise, as these are left to the disere- 
tion of the individual manufacturer. But it does 
urge standardization upon definite units of sale, 
with a fair profit for producer, distributor and 
retailer—as a curb to unfair practices. 

Coincident with this movement comes the very 
timely decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the case of Nebbia vs. People of the 
State of New York, upholding the right to fix 
reasonable prices in the milk industry, from the 
producer down to the consumer. 

‘“‘This decision upholds the right to estab- 
lish trade practices affecting prices and con- 
demns practices which lead to price demoraliza- 
tion,’’ said Max F. Burger, of N. C. A. Head- 
quarters, in a bulletin informing members of the 
opinion as delivered by Justice Roberts. 

‘‘It denies the right of an individual to run 
his own business to suit himself when, in so do- 
ing, competitors and the public are injured 
thereby. This is based on the public welfare 
clause in the Constitution.’’ 

The decision is expected to encourage efforts, 
such as the one on foot in this industry, to elim- 
inate unfair competition and establish more sta- 
bility through a fair and reasonable price—es- 
sential in bettering business conditions. 


Specialized Service 


HIS issue of The Manuracturina Con- 

FECTIONER was delayed in order to give 

the industry prompt reports on the Choe- 
olate and Confectionery Code Hearings. The 
advertising section was printed while the hear- 
ings were in progress, but presses with two 
forms were kept waiting until session adjourn- 
ments and the arrival of the special news ac 
counts and articles on these history-making 
hearings. The ManuracruriInc CONFECTIONER 
in thus providing this important information 
at the earliest possible moment, also maintains 
its unsurpassed service of interpreting the ce- 
velopments in each specialized field of interest 
to the industry. 
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March April 
3rd Month 4th Month 
§ 5 Saturdays \ 4 Saturdays 
31 Days | 4 Sundays 30 Days 1 5 Sundays 
Day | Day Day | Day 
of of EVENTS of of EVENTS 
Month} Week Month | Week 
s M Monthly meeting the Candy Production Club of Chi- 2 M Monthly meeting the Candy Production Club of 
j cago, Chicago.—Monthly meeting Central N. Y. Chicago, DeMet’s, 1 N. LaSalle St., Chicago.— 
Candy Jobbers, Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. Monthly meeting Central N. Y. Candy Jobbers, 
6 Tu National Safety Council at Pennsylvania Hotel, Hotel Syracuse, N. Y. 
wow Vers Cy. 7 w Monthly meeting Retailers Confectioners’ Assn. of 
7 w Monthly meeting Retailers Confectioners’ Assn. of Philadelphia, Inc., Turngemeinde Hall, 1705 
Philadelphia, Inc., Turngemeinde Hall, 1705 N. North Broad St., Philadelphia.—Weekly meeting 
Broad St., Philadelphia.—Weekly meeting (every (every Wednesday evening) Merrimac Valley 
Wednesday evening) Merrimac Valley Wholesale Wholesale Candy Jobbers’ Assn., Y. M. C. A., 
Candy Jobbers’ Assn., Y. M. C. A., Lawrence, Lawrence, Mass.—Weekly meeting Colorado Con- 
Mass.—Weekly meeting Colorado Confectioners’ fectioners’ Association, Chamber of Commerce, 
Assn., Chamber of Commerce, Denver (every Denver (every Wednesday).—Monthly meeting 
Wednesday).—Monthly meeting Southern N. E. Southern N. E. Wholesale Confectioners’ Assn., 
Wholesale Confectioners’ Assn., Inc., Remington Inc., Remington Hall, Y. M. C. A., Fall River, 
Hall, Y. M. C. A., Fall River, Mass. Mass. 
12 Mo Hearing of Chocolate Manufacturers’ Code before x 
, 5 Th Weekly meeting Westchester County Candy Job- 
NRA, Carlton Hotel, Washington, D. C. bers’ Assn., Jewish Community Centre, Yonkers, 
13 Tu Monthly meeting Chicago Candy Club, Medinah N. Y.—Monthly meeting Cincinnati Candy Job- 
Michigan Ave., Club, Chicago.—Monthly meeting bers’ Assn., Grand Hotel, Cincinnati.—Weekly 
Conf. Buying Assn., 17 E. Austin Ave., Chicago. meeting Keystone Jobbing Assn., Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Scranton, Penn. (Weekly, 7:30 
13 Tu Hearing of Candy Manufacturers’ Code before NRA, p. m.) 
Carlton Hotel, Washingtop. 
14 w Monthly meeting Manufacturing Confectioners of 6 F Weekly meeting Utah Manufacturers’ Assn. (each 
Baltimore City, Hotel Emerson, Baltimore, Md. Friday), Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce, 
Fourth Packaging, Packing and Shipping Exposi- Salt Lake City, Utah.—Monthly meeting Falls 
tion, Hotel Astor, N. Y. C. (March 13-16, inc.). Cities Confectioners’ Club, Louisville, Ky. 
14 Ww Hearing of Jobbers’ Code before NRA, Carlton . . . 
Hotel, Washington, D. C 10 Tu Monthly meeting Chicago Candy Club, Medinah 
“s Monthl ti f ME £ Conf’ aCh Michigan Ave. Club, Chicago.—Monthly meeting 
onthly meeting Assn. o' rs. of Conf’y an oc- : : : 
olate of State of N. Y., Pennsylvania Hotel, New Conf. Buying Assn., 17 E. Austin Ave., Chicago. 
York City (middle and last of month).—Monthly 
ce 4 Tr Co taestle’ canting Utab techs 11 w Monthly meeting Manufacturing Confectioners of 
Zone Western Conf. Assn., Salt Lake City, Utah. Baltimore, Hotel Emmerson, Baltimore, Md. 
20 Tu Monthly meeting of Candy Executives’ and Asst’d - es r 
Industries Club, St. George Hotel, 51 Clark St., 17 Tu Monthly meeting of Candy Executives’ and Asst’d 
Brooklyn. Industries Club, St. George Hotel, 51 Clark St., 
Brooklyn. 
22 Th Monthly mnonsing of Mfrs. Conf’y and Chocolate of 
State of N Pennsylvania Hotel, New York z 
City.—N. J: Wholesale Confectioners Board of 19 Th Monthly meeting the New York Candy Club, Inc., 
Trade, Hotel Douglas, Newark, N. J. Masonic Temple, N. Y. C.—Bi-monthly meeting 
24 Sa Annual meeting the Pittsburgh Candy Club, Pitts- Assn. of Mfrs. of Conf'y and Chocolate of State 
burgh, Penn. of N. Y., Pennsylvania Hotel, N. Y. C. (middle 
R and last of month).—Monthly meeting Utah-Idaho 
mene otal MeAinio’ Now York cite N. Y. City, Zone Western Confectioners’ Assn., Salt Lake 
: City, Utah. 
26 M Semi-annual meeting of American Chemical Society, 
St. Petersburg and Cleveland, O. 24 Tu Monthly meeting Candy Square Club of N. Y. City, 
27 Tu Monthly meeting Candy Square Club of N. Y. City, Inc., Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 
Inc., Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 
28 w Hearing of Retail Confectioners’ Code before NRA, 26 Th Washington's Birthday.—-Monthly meeting of Mfrs. 
Carlton Hotel, Washington, D. C. of Conf’y and Chocolate of State of N. Y., Penn- 
sylvania Hotel, New York.—N. J. Wholesale Con- 
ae ers: pares motos of Hordern fectioners Board of Trade, Hotel Douglas, N. J. 
on » 4. 
——— Wanulacturers of the U. 8. Pennay 28 Sa Monthly meeting the Pittsburgh Candy Club, Pitts- 
vania Hotel, N. Y. C. burgh, Penn. 
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First Complete Story on 


ANDY Manufacturers’ CODE 
Public Hearing 


Single Shift Rule Opposed by NRA — Expected to be 
Killed ® Spirited Attacks Center on Manner of Selecting 
Code Authority, Open Price Plan, and Wage Differ- 
entials ®° NRA Asks 10 Per Cent Pay Boost and Hour Cut 


By U. V. WILCOX 
Special Washington Representative 
for The Manufacturing Confectioner 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—(Special)—Marceh 15. 

OT ‘‘hectie,’’ although ‘‘lively’’. . . this was the view of Administrator 

P. J. Taft, who presided over the Public Hearing of the Code of Fair 

Competition for the Candy Manufacturing Industry, which provoked con- 

siderable discussion in its all-day and evening sessions on Tuesday, March 

13. Many had anticipated a stormier presentation of the Code as opposing view- 
points were aired. 

The Hearing, which had been postponed from February 26 on account of the 
President’s Code Authority Conferences, went through according to schedule in the 
Carlton Room of the Hotel Carlton. Representatives from all sections of the country 
were on hand, with approximately fifty having indicated their desire to express their 
views, or having filed briefs of exceptions to the various provisions in the Code. 
Obviously, time failed to permit all to speak. 

Attacks on the proposed Code were centered chiefly upon the single shift rule, 
the open price plan, the wage differential between the smaller and larger cities, and 
the manner of selection of the Code Authority which will supervise the operation of the 
industry’s Code when finally adopted. 

Indications are that the single shift rule will not appear in the final Code, while 
the other problems will be taken under consideration by the Industrial Recovery 
Administration when the finished Code is completed. 

At the opening, Administrator Armin W. Riley emphasized the desire of the 
Administration for a 10 per cent increase in the minimum wage scale, and a 10 per 
cent reduction of hours, beyond Code provisions, in line with the President’s recent 
call to industry as a means of further aiding the Recovery program. 


ciation. He pointed out that 428 manufactur- 
ing confectioners out of an estimated 800 spon- 
sored the presentation, the representation being 
85 per cent of the industry’s volume of business: 


Administrator Riley advised, ‘‘If I were in 
your place I’d give this matter very serious con- 
sideration.’’ He added, ‘‘and I think I know 
what the decision will be. The NRA is friendly 
to industry. It wants recovery for industry, 





not injury. We believe that it is necessary, for 
such recovery to take place, that hours be re- 
duced and weekly wages maintained.’’ 

George H. Williamson, President of the Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Association and of the 
Williamson Candy Co., Chicago, was chief 
spokesman for the Code, a product of the Asso- 
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Population and Wage Differential 


There was some opposition to the population 
differential. Charles Klein, attorney of Phila- 
delphia, representing 105 confectioners, de- 
clared that the Code would lower the wages of 
women in the industry. Others supported him. 
H. A. Winterknight, American Caramel Co., 
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Lancaster, Pa., strongly urged the principle of 
population differentials. ‘‘Set the minimum 
wage at any level you want to,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
give us a differential so we can exist in compe- 
tition.”” He was supported by Walter C. 
Drury, of the Schall Candy Co., Clinton, Lowa. 
Hunt Frasier, of Selma, Alabama, and C. K. 
Smith, Richmond, Va., urged recognition of 
conditions of labor below the Mason-Dixon 
Line, due to lower efficiency of ‘‘sub-normal 
labor.’’ Refer to the complete Code published 
in the February Manuracturine CONFECTIONER. 

Article IV, Section 1, specifies a minimum of 
40 cents per hour for male employes in cities 
over 500,000 population, while the rate is 371% 
cents for cities of from 100,000 to 500,000 pop- 
ulation, and 35 cents within cities of less than 
100,000 population and their immediate trading 
areas. 

Opponents of the differential held that man- 
ufacturers in the different sized cities com- 
monly sell in the same markets, hence the firms 
in larger cities would suffer an unfair competi- 
tive disadvantage because of higher wage costs. 

Advocates of the plan, however, maintained 
that plants in smaller cities would in turn suffer 
a higher transportation cost which would make 
up for their lower wage rate. But this the op- 
ponents held, would not prove true in distant 
markets to which both manufacturers would 
have to bear transportation cost. Also in cases 
where the firm in the smaller city were nearer 
the market, the manufacturer from the large 
city would suffer the double penalty of both 
higher wage and transportation costs. 


Selection of Code Authority Discussed— 
Ask for One Vote Per Firm Re- 
gardless of Size 


Discussion of the manner of selection of the 
Code Authority occupied the entire afternoon. 
Carlton L. Fisher, of the Fred Amend Co., Chi- 
cago, attempted to speak in behalf of the Spe- 
cialty Confectioners’ Association, a newly 
formed group. There are at present 22 mem- 
bers, he stated, and 30 who had asked Fisher to 
represent them, he declared. These confection- 
ers, he declared, do approximately 40 per cent 
of the dollar volume of the industry. Many 
memberships—most of them, in fact, Fisher 
admitted—are duplications of memberships in 
the National Confectioners’ Association. 

Upon close questioning by Adminitrator 
Taft, who was presiding at this meeting, it was 
brought out that Williamson also claimed rep- 
resentation of the same members. It was finally 
determined that Fisher might speak as an indi- 
vidual for other individuals but the Specialty 
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GEORGE H. WILLIAMSON 


Chief spokesman at the Public Hearing for the 

Code of Fair Competition for Candy Manufactur- 

ing Industry, a product of the National Confec- 
tioners Association, of which he is President. 


Confectioners’ Association as such was unrec- 
ognized. 

Fisher opposed the ex-officio membership on 
the Code Authority proposed for the president 
of the older trade association. He also urged 
minor amendments in a lengthy brief which was 
filed. 

C. H. Woodward, Davenport, Lowa, offered a 
substitute plan to that proposed in Article VI, 
whereby the election to the Code Authority 
would be on a unit vote, each firm having one 
vote regardless of size. Endorsement of the 
plan was made by W. P. Redding of Denver, 
and H. H. Campbell, Standard Candy Co., 
Nashville. Hunt Frazier and P. M. Smith both 
requested regional representation be manda- 
tory. V. L. Price, National Candy Co., St. 
Louis, urged the unit vote plan. The Adminis- 
trator declared that serious consideration would 
be given these views, indicating that in the 
American political system the unit vote method 
was considered fair. 


Open Price Plan Opposed 


Trade practice sections constituted the chief 
topic of discussion in the lengthy evening ses- 
sion. The open. price proposal in codes was 
said by Deputy Administrator Taft to be a prin- 
ciple under consideration by the Administra- 
tion, concerning which an announcement would 
be made soon. It was thus intimated that while 
the discussion would be free and open the ad- 
ministration would not be bound to any decision 
prior to its formal announcement of policy. 
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V. L. PRICE 


President, National Candy Co. and Mem- 
ber N. C. A. Industrial Board 


The Specialty Confectioners’ Association, 
Mr. Fisher said, has had an open price plan in 
satisfactory operation for sometime, but the set- 
up proposed in the Code is unworkable, in that 
Association’s view. Fisher announced that he 
would have no suggestions to offer during the 
hearing on the Wholesale Confeetionery Code 
that followed. 

As submitted, the Code permits prices to be 
open only to members of the industry. Con- 
sumers Adviser Karl Kauck proposed that they 
be made available to any interested person. Mr. 
Williamson opposed this at first, but said he 
would give the suggestion: ‘‘serious considera- 
tion’’ when Administrator Taft pointed out 
this is the first time such an open price agree- 
ment has ever been attempted in the industry. 

The open price provisions were considered 
among the most drastic changes to be intro- 
duced by the Code. Section 1 of Article VII 
specifies : 

‘*Kach member of the industry shall, within 
10 days after the effective date of this Code, file 
with the Code Authority not less than five cop- 
ies of such member’s published price lists cov- 
ering all candy of his own manufacture.’’ Such 
price lists must contain the number of count 
units and net weights of packages, as well as 
terms and conditions of sale. Each member 
must maintain on file with the Code authority 
his published price lists at all times, and must 
adhere to such prices and terms, except as pro- 
vided. 

Changes in price lists may be made at any 
time following the filing with the Code Author- 
ity of the first price lists providing the mem- 
ber ‘‘shall file revised price lists with the Code 
Authority to become effective immediately.’’ 


“Selling Below Cost” Challenged 


The section prohibiting sales below individ- 
ual cost Fisher opposed as unworkable. He ad- 
mitted that selling below cost is ‘‘ruinous and 
destructive tending to reduce the consumption 
of agricultural products and decrease employ- 
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ment,’’ but a code prohibition would be unen- 


forceable, he emphasized. 

A proposal by Jos. H. Weber, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Wholesale Confectionery Board of 
Trade, New York, to use ‘‘average cost’’ 
brought the rejoinder from Administrator Taft 
that such a provision is ‘‘anathema to the NRA, 
and legally objectionable.’’ 

Since the Code would prohibit giving away 
premiums with candy, extension of this section 
to prohibit the common trade custom of selling 
premiums with candy was asked by Daniel B. 
Sanford, National Licorice Co., who represent- 
ed three additional producers. Fisher at this 
point urged an amendment to the Code to per- 
mit giving free samples if charged monthly as 
advertising. 

The Code proposed to limit productive ma- 
chinery to one shift a day except in peak pe- 
riods. Deputy Taft explained that since the 
industry shows no sign of overproduction, the 
tonnage consumption having increased steadily, 
such a provision ‘‘has no place in the code.’’ 

Several southern producers expressed fears 
of multiple-shift operations and mass produc- 
ers. As the discussion became general, Legal Ad- 
viser Sydney Goldman declared that limitation 
of machinery is opposed by the NRA as a gen- 
eral policy. Deviations from that policy are 
possible, however, he admitted. 

Appointment of a committee to study and re- 
port on feasibility of quality standards was 
asked by Consumers Adviser Karl Hauck. The 
industry reported through Williamson, of a 
willingness to discuss the proposal and report 
at some later informal conference. 

On the succeeding few days following the 
hearing a number of the manufacturers stayed 
in Washington for conferences. A meeting of 
the Industrial Board of the N. C. A. with NRA 
administrators was held on March 15 to en- 
deavor to iron out some of the difficulties. 


Individuals Who Spoke at Hearing or 
Indicated Desire to Be Heard 


HE following is a list of members of the industry, 
present at the Candy Manufacturing Industry 
Code Hearing, who indicated a desire to express them- 
selves if necessary. Not all spoke, however. 
D. D. Sanford, President of the National Licorice 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss Elizabeth Christman, Sec.-Treas. National 
Womens Trade Union League. 
H. A. Winterknight, Jr., American Caramel Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 
Allen Smith, Va. and N. C. Conf. Mfg. Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 
John A. Logan, Ex.-V-P. Food & Grocery Chain 
Stores, 809 Natl. Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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W. P. Redding, Denver Mfg. Assn., Denver, Colo. 

H. H. Campbell, Standard Candy Co., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Ray W. Krout, Charms Co., Newark, N. J. 

Chas. Klein, 213 So. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. C. Drury, Schall Candy Co., Giinton, Iowa. 

Chas. F. Holmann, Oliver Hoyem and Chester 
Wright & Associates, Carpenters Bldg., Washington, 
7. hn 

Mr. E. M. Kerwin, representing : E. J. Brach & Sons, 
Chicago ; Shotwell Manufacturing Co., Chicago; Walter 
H. Johnson Candy Co., Chicago; Nutrine Candy Co., 
Chicago; Thinshell Candy Co., Chicago. 

Miss Mary Deawson, National Consumers League, 
Washington, D. C. 

Specialty Confectioners represented by: Max Soble 
of Schutter Johnson Candy Corp., Chicago; Carlton ‘L. 
Fischer of Fred Amend Co., Chicago; Gross Williams 
of Thinshell Products, Inc., Chicago; Ferdinand Bunte 
of Bunte Brothers, Chicago; Walter Johnson of Walter 
Johnson Candy Co., Chicago; Calvin Kazanjian of 
Peter Paul, Inc., Naugatuck, Conn.; Frank J. Kimbell 
of Kimbell Candy Co., Chicago ; John P. Garrow, Shot- 
well Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Mr. Hunt Frasier and Bob McCormack representing : 
American Candy Co., Selma, Ala.; Duncan May Candy 
Co., Montgomery, Ala.; Powell Candy Co., Thomas- 
ville, Ga.; Stewart Candy Co., Waycross, Ga., Liberty 
Candy Co., Macon, Ga.; McAfee Candy Co., Macon. 
Ga.; Carstarphen Candy Co., Macon, Ga.; Helfrich 
Candy Company, Savannah, Ga.; Step Ahead Candy 
Company, Albany, Ga.; Bobs Candy & Peanut Com- 
pany, Albany, Ga. 

An exhibit was filed by O. M. Kile, Mail Order Ass’n 
of America, Washington, D. C., and Elias Weinstein, 
Arlington Candy Co., Washington, D. C. 

In addition to the above, briefs were filed by: 

Howell H. Ware, Sec. Candy Institute of California, 
593 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 

H. S. Martin, Sec., Queen Anne Candy Co., Ham- 
mond, Indiana. . 

C. Bookidis, Pres., Ucanco Candy Co., Inc., Daven- 
port, lowa. 

H. G. Ziegler, V. P., George Ziegler Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

W. C. Drury, Schall Candy Co., Clinton, Iowa. 

Crystal Pure Candy Co., Chicago, II. 

O. J. Freeman, President Western Confectioners As- 
sociation, Portland, Ore. 

Ray W. Krout, Charms Co., Newark, N. J. 

C. C. Chase, Pres. Chase Candy Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

W. H. Pritz, The John Mueller Licorice Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

O. W. Wharton, International Ass’n of Machinists, 
Machinists Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

V. L. Price, National Candy Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

C. H. Woodward, John G. Woodward & Co., Inc., 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

J. M. Gleason, W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corp., Boston, 
Mass. 

Jacob Milch, representing Elbee Chocolate Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Jos. M. Weber, Sec. Wholesale Conf. Board of 
Trade, N. Y. ; 
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HOT FROM THREE CODE 
HEARINGS! 


HIGHLIGHTS of the Public Hearings on the 
Codes for the Chocolate and Confectionery In- 
dustries, held March 12 to 14, are contained in 
this issue of The Manufacturing Confectioner. 


The printing presses were held waiting the 
latest information up to March 15 in order to 
provide the industry the essential facts at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Hearings held in Washington were as fol- 
lows: Cocoa and Chocolate Manufacturing In- 
dustry, Monday, March 12. 

Candy Manufacturing Industry, Tuesday, 
March 13. 

Wholesale Confectioners, Wednesday, March 
14, 

The Hearings for Retail Manufacturing Con- 
fectioners was postponed from March 15 to 
March 28. 








Miss Annetta Dieckmann, Women’s Bureau, U. S. 
Dept. of Labor. 

F. B. Williams, Fair Play Caramels, Inc., Johnson 
City, N. Y. 

W. S. Dent, Denver, Colorado (inclusion of Retail- 
ers in this Mfg. Code). 

Senator W. E. Brock, Jr., Brock Candy Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

A. J. Coyle, — 

Brooks Morgan, The Block Candy Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. P. M. Smith, Richmond, Va. 

Mr. W. P. Redding, Representing Colorado Candy 
Manufacturers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 





Many Briefs Submitted for the 
Manufacturers’ Code Hearing 
Naming Articles 


UMEROUS briefs were submitted referring to 

specific articles in the Code for the Candy Manu- 
facturers’ hearing. These were duly filed, to be con- 
sidered by the NRA. They are listed below, indicating 
the individual, whom he represents, and the article or 
subject to which the brief pertained. 


Article II 


Elias Weinstein, Arlington Candy Co., Sect. 13 & 14. 
J. J. Jacobs, O. P. Baur Confectionery Co., Sect. 3. 


Article III 


W. C. Drury, Schall Candy Co., One Shift Limita- 
tion. 

A. O. Wharton, International Association of Machin- 
ists in Candy Manufacturing Industry, One Shift Limi- 
tation. 

H. S. Martin, Queen Anne Candy Co., Limitation of 
Shifts. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Cocoa and Chocolate Hearing 


Wages and Hours Limitations Cause Discussion .. . 
Few Differences on Trade Practice Rules ... Trade 
Leaders Asked to Fall in Line on 10 Per Cent Pay Boost 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—(Special.) 
EDUCTION of hours by 10 per cent 
and a ‘‘compensatory’’ increase of 10 
per cent in wages beyond code provi- 
sions was asked of cocoa and chocolate 
manufacturers by Division Administrator Ar- 
min W. Riley at the public hearings on their 
Code, which opened March 12, with about 40 
representatives of the industry present. Divi- 
sion Administrator Riley cited to the group the 
action taken by the Schenley Products Com- 
pany, displaying to the meeting the advertise- 
ment which that company had printed in a 
Washington paper announcing its new policy. 
‘*Serious consideration’? was promised by the 
industry to the request. 

The Code as submitted by the Cocoa and 
Chocolate Manufacturers of the United States, 
stated that 90 per cent of the volume of the in- 
dustry was represented in its writing. The 
principal spokesmen were W. L. Crouse, of the 
Hershey Company, C. C. Day, of Peter Cailler 
Kohler Chocolate Co., New York, secretary of 
the association, and Wm. F. R. Murrie, Presi- 
dent of the Hershey Company. 

J. D. Warfield, of Warfield Chocolate Co., of 
Chicago, asked that packers of cocoa be included 
under the terms of the Code and presented an 
amendment to that effect. W. K. Walbridge, 
of the Peter Cailler Company objected on the 
grounds that such packers were customers of 
the manufacturers, even though they were also 
competitors. Mr. Murrie pointed out that while 
it would be highly desirable to have such pack- 
ers under uniform labor and trade practice rules 
with manufacturers, he believed, that practically 
it was impossible of accomplishment. 


Hour Limitations Opposed 

Howard A. Jones, of Rice Chocolate Co., 
Everett, Mass., asked that skilled workers be 
exempted from the Code limitation of 8 hours a 
day in cases of emergency. He was joined in 
this by Wallace T. Jones, President of Rock- 
wood & Co., Brooklyn. Murrie reported that 
the industry as a whole is. ‘‘strongly in favor 
of the 8-hour day.’’ He feels it is ‘‘ineumbent 
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upon the employer to arrange his schedule’’ to 
accomplish such restriction. 

The Code states that no person shall be per- 
mitted to work in excess of 48 hours in any one 
week, nor more than 8 hours out of 24. 

During peak periods not to exceed 8 weeks in 
either half of any calendar year, nor more than 
14 weeks in any full calendar year, employes 
may be permitted to work a maximum of 44 
hours a week but not more than 9 hours a day. 

Outstanding in the discussion was that of 
C. H. Gager of New York, representing Walter 
Baker Cocoa & Chocolate Company, and J. A. 
Bachman of Mount Joy, Pa., declared that firms 
which have no facilities for producing in antic- 
ipation of demand had difficulty in storage due 
to weather conditions, while on the other hand, 
peak demands in the trade had to be met. Day 
pointed out that 50 per cent of the industry’s 
output was semi-finished and sold for further 
processing, 38 per cent was chocolate for eating 
as such, and 12 per cent cocoa and cooking choc- 
olate. Walbridge of the Peter Cailler Kohler 
Company pointed out that the industry at pres- 
ent has a 35 per cent variation in the work-week 
between peak and valley conditions and was re- 
questing only a 6 per cent tolerance. 

Some discussion was occasioned over the re- 
quest of Oliver Moyem representing the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ International 
Union, requesting a 36-hour weekly maximum, 
with summer slack periods ameliorated through 
the grant of rotative 2-weeks’ vacations with 
pay. A list of the companies where the Union 
has locals was promised upon request of Ad- 
ministrator Riley. 

Wage Provisions 

A brief was submitted by J. M. Barker, of the 
Klein Chocolate Co., Elizabethtown, Pa., ask- 
ing for a wage differential for plants in small 
towns on the basis of increased transportation 
costs to secure raw materials and to reach 
markets. 

Wage provisions of the Code state that male 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Adventures in Making 
Fine Summer Pieces 


Practical suggestions on developing 
many new items, by an old-time candy 
maker who has kept abreast of the times 
in production of high grade candies 


By GEORGE A. EDDINGTON. . 


Superintendent, Hillman’s Candy Factory 
Chicago, Illinois .« «© c« ce e e 


HAT shall we make this summer? 

This is the annual question asked 

of the candy maker every year. 

Manufacturers want new pieces or 
adaptations from existing items which are spe- 
cially suited to summer appetites and weather 
conditions. We know that candy can be sold in 
the summer time if it is properly made and 
pains are taken with it, and care exercised in 
handling after it has been made. Lots of candy 
has been sold in the summer in recent vears by 
those who have featured a variety of appetiz- 
ing summer numbers. A discussion of summer 
pieces may therefore be timely now when sum- 
mer goods are being planned. 

We have plenty to sell, if we just get busy 
and dress it up. We have the basic pieces which 
we have made for years, and from which many 
combinations new and different can be worked 
out. Materials and equipment are on hand in 
the plant, so it is just a matter of letting the 
candy maker alone a little while to work out 
some nice tasty summer pieces with that differ- 
ent touch which will please both the sales de- 
partment and the consumer. 

A Word to the Management 

First of all, then, here is a suggestion to the 
management. Give your candy maker ‘‘his 
head’’ for a little time so he can work up some 
different pieces with individuality and charac- 
ter. Some afternoon when the schedule is not 
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so heavy, say to him something like this, 
‘*George, we haven’t much to do this afternoon, 
play around a little and see what you ean do.”’ 

First thing he will look over his moulds and 
other equipment, and then he will start to work. 
It won’t be long till he may have produced a 
half a dozen very good pieces for the summer 
line. 

Incidentally, too, it is sometimes surprising 
how the candy maker will turn out a piece that 
may not appeal to the management but that 
‘*takes’’ with the public. In all due respect, 
the ‘‘boss’’ doesn’t always know what the pub- 
lie wants. Often the candy maker can provide 
the answer, or can get it by experiment. 

Why We Have Few New Pieces 

In days gone by, the candy maker was al- 
lowed time to create, and thus make continuous 
progress in his art. But today he is permitted 
little or no time to experiment. Volume and 
production have taken the place of quality and 
craftmanship to a large extent. The compara- 
tive scarcity of new pieces isn’t because the real 
“andy maker doesn’t know how to make them, 
but the press for volume and lack of time do not 
permit him to develop them. Thus the reason 
why some don’t make more distinctive summer 
pieces is that they don’t have time to turn them 
out. 

The rush for production likewise has a ten- 
dency to destroy the candy maker’s ambition to 
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work out different items. Under the above cir- 
cumstances, he knows that if he did it would 
mean just so much more added to his heavy 
routine. 

Fortunately, the trend toward better quality 
“andies is increasing, and this offers some en- 
couragement to the good candy maker. People 
have gotten sick and tired of cheap stuff, and 
many have quit buying it. Of course they don’t 
go to the storekeeper and tell him they don’t 
like his poor grade of candy; they just don’t 
continue buying it. It’s like going into a res- 
taurant—if you get a poor meal you don’t tell 
the management, you just go somewhere else 
next time. So the makers of good candy are 
going to get the business as the demand for 
quality increases. We must remember that 
fundamentally people like candy because it is 
good—and if it is good. Someone has stated 
this in more definite terms: ‘‘ People buy candy 
because of the pleasing taste and flavor they 
get from it.’’ 

The sooner manufacturers realize this, the 
better off we’ll all be. Now is the time to make 
quality goods and get a fair margin of profit for 
it. Instead of following the leader and trying 
to see how much you can make in a year, and 
how cheap, try leading the follower and put 
quality into your confections! 


Observation reveals that the reason some 
manufacturers are ahead is that they have some- 
body in the shop who is an experienced candy 
maker who can plan new pieces and new ideas. 
So, in other plants, if the candy makers are 
rushed day in and day out, then there should be 
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The candy maker should be given the time and encouragement to 
work up different pieces with individuality and character for the 
summer assortment. Very often he will bring out some very pleasant 
surprises. Firms which are ahead have somebody in the shop who is 
an experienced candy maker and can plan new pieces and new ideas. 





a superintendent who has the time and knows 
how to do this. 

In many instances, the fine art of candy mak- 
ing has been driven out of the candy makers 
by the rush for production. The result is that 
their creative ability has almost become stag- 
nant. It is inevitable that some of the fine arts 
of candy making will be lost unless time is taken 
to bring the best out of the candy maker. He 
should be given encouragement to study and 
develop some of the old ideas. A good candy 
maker is not made over night and you can’t take 
a shoemaker off the street and get from him that 
‘‘know how’’ touch in your candies. Experi- 
ence and experiment are essential. 


Flavors and Colors 


It is no secret that quality candies must be 
made with some intelligence and care. One must 
use good materials in order to get good results. 
Cheap flavors and colors are no economy, and 
may spoil goods which are otherwise quite ac- 
ceptable. Fruits and fruit flavors are especially 
suited to summer use because of the zest and 
refreshing combinations which are possible with 
their usage. 

There really is no excuse for not having good 
flavors and colors, as the best have been per- 
fected and are available. 

In producing good colors in the batch, much 
of the responsibility rests upon the candy 
maker. Pastel shades are best for summer, as 
we all know. In order to get these, the kettles 
should be scrupulously clean before starting the 
bateh. Clear water should be used, and extra 
care taken in working on a clean slab. 
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Making New Pieces 


As the ‘‘old-timers’’ know, many of the new 
pieces which we bring out to tickle the palates 


of our consumers today are old-time pieces in 


a new dress. Making a new piece of candy is 
somewhat like taking an old style house and, 
with a few changes here and there, turning it 
into a new, modern place of joy. A little dif- 
ferent touch will likewise transform the candy 
piece remarkably. Take, for instance, the sim- 
ple thing of changing from a wax wrap to trans- 
parent cellulose or foil. This often makes a 
wonderful difference in the appeal of the piece. 
Departures from the standard item may also in- 
clude reversing the colors, or changing the 
flavor. 

Very often the candy maker will bring out 
some very pleasant surprises if he ‘‘plays 
around’’ a bit. Besides the suggestions just 
mentioned, he might take a couple batches he 
hasn’t used together before and thus develop 
a brand new piece. 

One thing leads to another as the candy 
maker gets under way in thus developing his 
summer line. As a source of inspiration send 
for catalogs of the leading machinery manufac- 
turers and you will be surprised to find the 
machines that will help you to make new pieces 
—something different from what you have had 
before. A new set of rollers for hard candies, 
added to those you already have, will make pos- 
sible many new numbers—especially attractive 
when wrapped in cellulose. Two or three sticks 
of starch moulds in flower and fruit designs for 
jelly goods and crystallized creams may also 
prove a wise purchase to tone up the line. 


You might thus consider the various pieces of 
machinery and gadgets that -vou do not possess 
and which would be a valuable addition to your 
equipment. Then there are many hand ma- 
chines available for making pieces that have not 
been on the market for years. Some people 
have never seen these delectable candies. If 


brought back today they would be practically © 


new, a delight to both old and young. It would 
pay to bring back some of the special machines 
for making these pieces of unusual character. 
For instance, one might buy a humbug cutter 
and make a nice line of Newport creams and 
crystallize them. Also the humbug itself, which 
is a peppermint piece nicely flavored and 
striped. Then, too, this machine makes honey 
rock and chocolate rock. These pieces are all 
practical pieces that have been successfully 
marketed in the past by leading confectioners 
of the nation. These and others might well be 
brought back and offered, giving the public a 
chance to buy them again. The latter three 
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GEORGE A. EDDINGTON 


One of the outstanding Superintendents 
in the Confectionery Industry and author 
of the accompanying discussion on new 
summer pieces from a practical angle. 


would look especially well if dressed up in spark- 
ling transparent cellulose for the summer time. 

Then take your revolving pan, with which we 
make a variety of ‘‘naturals’’ for summer; in- 
cluding French Cream Almonds, French Burnt 
Almonds, Pearl Peanuts, Chocolate Coated 
Nuts, Raisins and other fruits. The pan of 
course, can always be used for sugar sanding 
of jellies. 

Get out the old lump machine and put it to 
work.- Make a line of kisses and salt water 
taffies, also butter scotch lumps in many colors 
and flavors. Here are some of the kisses that 
always do especially well in the summer: pep- 
permint, molasses, cinnamon, clove, orange, 
lemon, and chocolate. Wrap these in transpar- 
ent cellulose and you’ll be surprised at the re- 
sults. Get some folding boxes and offer them 
at 25 cents a pound retail. The public won’t 
be able to resist them. 


Jellies 


Perhaps the most important of all summer 
items are the fruit jellies, outstanding for their 
cool, refreshing taste and appearance in many 
flavors and colors. Among the varieties are 
both cast and cut, which are so well known to 
the trade that a detailed discussion of them 
would be superfluous. We might mention, how- 
ever, the beautiful variegated piece that can be 
made by layers of jelly together, then slicing 
and sanding. 
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Don’t forget the orange, lemon, and lifne 
slices with the rind on top, all sugar sanded, 
They are nice to look at and are exceedingly 
tempting in the summertime. 

Gum work of all kinds, in bulk and packages, 
finds a ready sale in warm weather, as we all 
know. A good line, with plerity of variety should 
be planned for this year. 

Iced Goods 

Take a part of the jelly batch and cast in the 
desired shapes. Beat up‘a little icing and dip. 
Here’s a good job for the chocolate dipper. 
Other iced pieces may include the well-known 
iced caramel, and iced. coconut or peanut 
squares. 

Caramels 

Wrapped caramels in large varieties should 
be featured; especially the layers caramels, 
layered with fig, prune, jelly, nougat, and cream 
layers. Also a mint or lime layer can be made 
from pectin jelly which goes very well with 
caramel in the summer. As a suggestion, make 
some thin layers of chocolate caramel and pour 
a thin layer of pink or white nougat over it. 
Cut off and pile up, then slice and lay on the 
edges. This makes an attractive combination. 

Full cream caramels, if made right with good 
materials, will stand the weather well and can 
be made up and stored for some time in good 
condition. The unwrapped caramel, or lady 
caramel, can be made in the loaf and cut in the 
store before the customer. This gives an appe- 
tizing home-made touch to the whole candy de- 
partment. 
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Volumes of candy have been sold in recent 

years by manufacturers who have featured a 

variety of appetizing summer numbers. The 

package, itself, with a refreshing suggestion 

appropriate to the season, has also been an 
aid to building summer sales. 


Nougats 

Of course nougats are always acceptable and 
nice in the summertime. Most everybody can 
make a nice nougat. But put some fruit in it 
and then glaze it. Every candy maker knows 
how to make these glazed nougats, but I 
haven’t seen any for years. Nougats must be 
flavored well to be appreciated. Wrapped 
nougats of various colors with nuts and fruits 
lend a refreshing note to the entire summer 
line. 

Marshmallows 

Many pieces can be made from the old reliable 
marshmallow which are at their best in the 
summer. For instance, besides plain marsh- 
mallows in white and pastel shades, and the 
ever popular toasted marshmallows, we might 
suggest marshmallows dipped in jelly and 
rolled in sugar, or coconut or nut meats, and 
then crystallized. Try the colorful three layer 
marshmallow in layers of white, pink, and yel- 
low, or white, orange and green—in fact, col- 
ored to suit—and the whole sanded. Another 
tasty layered piece may be layers of jellies and 
marshmallows, sanded together. 





Then here is another good layer piece 
marshmallow sheets placed between layers of 
good chocolate fudge, cut into squares, and 
placed in cups. 

Marshmallows dipped in caramel or butter 
scotch and wrapped in wax paper are common 
summer numbers, and popular ones, too. These 
are all nice to sell by the pound or box. 

(Turn to page 53) 
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pecialty Manufacturers 
ight Single Shift at Hearing 


* New Association Becomes Important Factor In Industry 


ISING into sudden prominence since its 

organization a short time ago, the newly 

formed Specialty Confectioners’ Asso- 

ciation gave evidence of itself at the 
Public Hearing in Washington as an important 
factor in the present and future negotiations 
for improvement of conditions in the candy in- 
dustry. Headed by their President, Otto 
Schnering, of Curtiss Candy Co., Chicago, ma- 
jority of the members were represented at the 
hearing, to which they had come to register o}- 
position to parts of the Proposed Code for 
Candy Manufacturers. 

A number of the members spoke at the hear- 
ing on the views of the specialty manufacturers 
against the single shift rule and the open price 
plan embodied in Code. The new trade associa- 
tion had waged a nation-wide campaign in prep- 
aration to fight these measures at the Public 
Hearing. 

Much interest in the trade has been aroused 
in the Specialty Confectioners’ Association 
since announcement was made of its organiza- 
tion at a meeting on January 24, 1934. The as- 
sociation is the outgrowth of several informal 
meetings of executives of a number of specialty 
‘andy manufacturers, sometimes referred to in 
recent months as the Presidents Club. 

Officers of the association, in addition to 
President Otto Schnering, are Fred Foster, of 
Sperry Candy Co., Milwaukee, Wis., Vice-Presi- 
dent; L. W. Leonard, of Mars, Inc., Chicago, 
Treasurer; Fred W. Amend, of Fred W. Amend 
Co., Danville, Ill., Secretary; Wirt Farley, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 

Headquarters of the Specialty Confectioners’ 
Association are temporarily located at 43 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago, under the executive direction 
of Mr. Farley, who was formerly Vice-President 
and Partner of the Farley Candy Co., Chicago. 

The new organization, includes prominent bar 
goods and specialty manufacturers in the East, 
Middle West, and South. ‘‘Membership, how- 
ever, is not limited to manufacturers exclusively 
engaged in making candy specialties,’’ aceord- 
ing to a statement from headquarters, ‘‘but in- 
cludes those who have, in addition to a general 
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OTTO SCHNERING, 

Curtiss Candy Com- 

pany, President of the 

newly-formed Specialty 

Confectioners’ Associa- 
tion. 





WIRT FARLEY, 
Former Vice Presi- 
dent Farley Candy 
Company, Execu- 
tive Secretary Spe- 
cialty Confection- 
ers’ Association, 


Chicago. 





line, one or more candy specialties which com- 
prise a large part of their sales.’’ 

It has been estimated that the combined an- 
nual business of the eighteen members aggre- 
gates approximately $50,000,000, and expecta- 
tions of the leaders are that a number of new 
members will soon be added to the roster. 

In an interview with The Manuractrurine 
ConrecTionER, Mr. Farley pointed out that not 
all members are large manufacturers and that 
the membership is representative of the sections 
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mentioned. He said, ‘‘ While a few of the mem- 
bers’ sales amount individually to millions of 
dollars annually, the majority of our members’ 
sales volume is less than a million dollars, and 
some less than two. hundred thousand dollars 
annually.’’ 

The membership roll includes the following 
companies : 

Fred W. Amend Co., Danville, Ill.; American 
Licorice Co., Chicago; EK. J. Brach & Sons Co., 
Chicago; Brades & Gheens Co., Louisville, Ky.; 
Bunte Bros., Chicago; D. L. Clark Co., Pitts- 
burgh; Cracker Jack Co., Chicago; Curtiss 
Candy Co., Chicago; Walter Johnson Candy 
Co., Chicago; Kimbell Candy Co., Chicago; 
Mars, Inc., Chicago; Peanut Specialty Co., Chi- 
eago; Queen Anne Candy Co., Hammond; Reed 
Candy Co., Chicago; Schutter Johnson Candy 
Co., Chicago; Shotwell Mfg. Co., Chicago; 
Sperry Candy Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Thinshell 
Products Co., Chicago. 

It is understood that the purposes of the as- 
sociation are to promote good relations among 
its members, to afford aid and protection to 
members in their business of manufacturing and 
selling confectionery specialties, to promote 
fair dealing and the maintenance of high ethical 
standards in the industry, to combat unfair 
methods of competition, and in all lawful ways 
to further the interests of its members’ business. 


Opposes Control of Production 


‘*A most important factor in bringing about 
this organization,’’ said Mr. Farley, ‘‘is the 
intensive campaign waged for a restriction of 
factory operations for the candy industry in 
the proposed Code of Fair Competition; 
namely, one shift of 40 hours per week. 

‘‘QOur association is vigorously opposed to 
any restriction or limitation on production. The 
members feel that such restrictions would im- 
pose a great hardship necessitating the financ- 
ing of considerable additional equipment at a 
time when compliance with the N. R. A. has 
imposed increased labor costs. 

‘‘The members likewise feel that any restric- 
tions in production will immediately result in 
reduction of the present employment in the in- 
dustry.”’ 

Additional arguments advanced by the Spe- 
cialty Confectioners’ Association against this 
part of the Code are found elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The association also asserted its opposition 
to the Open Price Plan, on the basis that it 
‘‘would tend to encourage destructive price cut- 
ting and price wars, as well as promote price 
fixing combinations in violation of existing anti- 
trust laws.’’ 
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The Specialty Confectioners’ Association has 
no connection with the National Confectioners’ 
Association, although a large number of its 
members are also members of that association. 


Many Expected to Sign Contracts for 
N.C.A. Exposition Space 
XHIBITORS in recent past expositions of 
the National Confectioners’ Association re- 
ceived complete information, including a de- 
tailed floor plan, of this year’s Kleventh Annual 
Show for the industry shortly after March 5. 

The beautiful ballroom floor of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel is to be the scene of the Exposi- 
tion and of the Association’s Annual Conven- 
tion. 

According to Jolin J. Ballweg of the Exposi- 
tion Committee, arrangements have been con- 
cluded with the Waldorf-Astoria of such a 
nature that what are in many respects the most 
luxurious hotel accommodations in Americs 
will be available to confectioners and their 
friends at rates not in excess of those ordinarily 
paid during the industry’s conventions in such 
cities as Chicago and Atlantic City. 

Careful and thorough advance arrangements 
relating to all phases of the Exposition and to 
the proper accommodation of exhibitors have 
been undertaken; and it is forecast that the 
total of costs to an exhibiting company in par- 
ticipation in this year’s Show will be somewhat 
reduced from past years. 

Many of the important phases of the pre- 
arrangements for the Show were discussed at a 
recent meeting in New York City of the N.C.A. 
Committee on Exposition, with Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association, Olin M. Jacobs, 
of Chicago, and representatives of the Exposi- 
tion management. 

In attendance at this meeting, in addition to 
Mr. Jacobs and Mr. Ballweg, were Messrs. 
Charles F. Haug, president of Mason, Au & 
Magenheimer Confectionery Mfg. Co.; Frank 
Koback, Metro Chocolate Co.; J. Edward Rowe, 
Ross & Rowe, Inc.; J. P. Booker, The Nulomo- 
line Co.; and Roberts Everett, Reuben Peterson, 
Jr., Saul Poliak, K. M. Gaffney, and Jack 
Loucks, all of Roberts Everett Associates, the 
special promotive and service organization re- 
tained by the N.C.A. in the management of the 
Exposition. 

‘*We hope that the industry will realize,’’ Mr. 
Ballweg announced after this meeting, ‘‘that 
the Association is well aware of the importance 
to the forward-looking candy manufacturer of 
the whole purpose and accomplishment of this 
Show.’’ 
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Julia Stevens’ new standard box, 
designed by Mr. Koch, in red, 
white, and gold, with emphasis 
given to value of mass display. 


rors. STEVENS 


mes. STEVINS 


mr ». STEVINS ‘ 


KALIZING that eye appeal is not only 

one of the most important requirements 

in candy merchandising, but that the 

package is a part of the merchandise, 
Julia Stevens, Inc., prominent Chicago manu- 
facturing retail firm with stores throughout the 
metropolitan area, decided to boost their sales 
with a line of superior packages. Carrying out 
this objective ostensibly called for the aid of a 
package designer. Arrangements were there- 
fore made with Karl Peter Koch, Chicago, to 
redesign their standard package. 

This was done by Mr. Koch in the striking 
manner shown in the accompanying photograph. 
Two of the four sizes on which the design was 
reproduced are here displayed. The color 
scheme is white, red, and gold. Fleasing effects 
were obtained by emphasis upon mass display 
in arranging the various elements of this pack- 
age. Simplicity with a force and freshness are 
also dominant characteristics of the new box. 

The results from these efforts were so grati- 
fying that the officials of the Stevens company 
commissioned Mr. Koch to redesign their vari- 
ous seasonal packages. The Hallowe’en and 
Thanksgiving designs were executed on round 
tin containers, as shown in the illustration. 

The Hallowe’en box is colored in the custom- 
ary orange and black, with white lettering. The 
witch in the design was first modeled in clay and 
dressed in crepe paper, then illustrated by Mr. 
Koch. A silver moon provides her immediate 
background. 

The Thanksgiving box features a paper man 
and paper turkey. The lettering is in yellow, 
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Good Advertising at the Point of Sale 


An Interview With KARL PETER KOCH 
Designer, Chicago, Illinois 


while the entire box is covered with crystal 
lacquer. 

Mr. Koch Makes a Few Suggestions on 

Good Candy Packaging 

In discussing his views on candy packaging 
with The Manuracturtne Conrectioner, Mr. 
Koch said, ‘‘A package should suggest what it 
contains; its design should be in keeping with 
the product. One shouldn’t feel as though he 
should have to pry open a package to see what 
might be its contents. The candy package, for 
instance, should be descriptive, distinctive, and 
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have an appealing atmosphere. With these, it 
should have display value.’’ 

Mr. Koch, an eminent designer who knows 
that a successful package is a profitable pack- 
age, with merchandising power, maintains that 
under present highly competitive conditions a 
package must have the values which will make 
sales through suggestion on the impulse. As 
this is especially true of candy, Mr. Koch be- 
lieves that more attention should be given to 
the suggestion power of candy containers. 

‘‘Attractiveness is therefore an important 
factor,’’ said this artist. In designing the new 
package, it must be made to stand out and at- 
tract attention, suggesting a purchase in pref- 
erence to its competitor. 

‘*People have learned by experience that the 
better products are today usually in modern, at- 
tractive packages designed to suit the product 
and deliver it in first-class condition. Thus the 
superior package has the competitive advan- 
tage. 

Just a Picture on a Box 


‘“‘The most outstanding fault in the average 
candy package design,’’ said Mr. Koch, ‘‘is that 
most of them are just pictures on a box. A com- 
mon mistake is in not considering the entire 
package in its display value. A good package 
is a three dimensional poster, and should look 
good from any angle. This type of package also 
looks well in mass display. 

‘*The package should not lack individuality— 
that which distinguishes it from all others on 
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Seasonal candy boxes—Hallowe’en 
and Thanksgiving—pleasing in ef- 
fect both for their original use and 
later utility value. Good looking 
utility boxes are in considerable 
demand. Photos, Courtesy Shears. 


the retail stands. Many candy packages fail 
to arouse interest sufficient to impel a purchase. 
Often the container is lacking in description of 
the contents, relying on the name only. Then, 
too, evidence of the quality of contents is im- 
portant. 

‘*A bad package means that the manufacturer 
has very little respect for his product, or does 
not realize the importance of showing his re- 
spect for it by giving it a ‘‘break,’’ so it can 
do a good selling job for him. The manufac- 
turer using such a package, and many others 
like him, wouldn’t be caught dead in a suit 
twenty years old, but many of their packages 
look like they are that age. 

‘‘It is a great mistake for the manufacturer 
to feel that he cannot afford to spend any money 
on a good design. He usually compromises and 
thinks he can get the design for nothing from 
his box maker, who in actuality is not in busi- 
ness as a philanthropist any more than anyone 
else. 

‘‘Tf the manufacturer does go to a designer, 
my suggestion is that he shouldn’t try to tell 
the designer how to design the package. The 
designer’s fingers are on the pulse of the public 
and he knows the consumer’s taste. Hence, his 
judgment may be relied upon. He doesn’t de- 
sign just what he wants to draw; he designs 
what he knows the people want to see and what 
will sell. 

‘*A package improvement does not necessar- 
ily mean increased cost. Economies, in fact, 

(Turn to page 56) 
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Wholesalers’ CODE Hearing | 


Jobbing Industry at Hearing March 14 Indicates Willing- 


ness to Reduce Hours and Increase Wages 10 Per Cent in . 
Line With Roosevelt’s Call for Less Hours and More Pay 3 


By U. V. WILCOX 
Special Washington Representative 
For The Manufacturing Confectioner 





MARCH 14—WASHINGTON, D. C. SPECIAL TO THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTION ER—The Wholesale Confectionery industry at its Code Hearing to- 
day indicated to Deputy Administrator P. J. Taft its willingness to reduce hours and 
increase wages ten per cent, in accordance with President Roosevelt’s request of all 
industries last week for further reduction in hours per week and further increase in 
hourly wages. 

The long-awaited Publie Hearing of the Code of Fair Competition for the Whole- 
sale Confectioners’ Industry, postponed from February 28, was held in the Carlton 
Room of the Carlton Hotel today. Scores of delegates from local candy jobber asso- 
ciations from all parts of the country, as well as officers and directors of the national 
Federation of Wholesale Confectionery Associations, were on hand when the Hearing 
opened at 10 a. m. Then there were representatives of organizations of candy sub- 
jobbers, tobacco jobbers, wholesale grocers, and many prominent manufacturers of 
the industry who stayed over following their Code Hearing the previous day. 

Other factors discussed had to do with presumed inequitable restriction. 

W. P. Johnson, representing the National American Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, protested the Code Definitions, which he maintained would require any whole- 
sale grocer who handles confectionery to contribute to the operating expenses of the 
Wholesale Confectionery Code. Wholesale grocers would be considered ‘‘ Members 
of the Industry,’’ under Article II-(d), which applies to ‘‘any individual, partner- 
ship, association, corpdration, subsidiary, and/or affiliate or other form of enterprise 
engaged in the industry .. .’’ Contribution toward Code expenses are covered in 
Article VI, stating, among other things, that the powers and duties of the Code 
Authority are ‘‘(f) To secure from members of ‘the industry an equitable and pro- 
portionate payment of the reasonable expenses of maintaining the Code Authority 
and its activities.’’ 

Suggestions were voiced that salesmen be guaranteed a minimum weekly wage, 
but this met with opposition. It was the consensus of opinion that a salesman who 
couldn’t earn $16.00 in commissions in any week ought to be released. The wage 
provision in the Code, Article IV, as it now stands, providing a minimum of $16.00 
per week for 40 hours, does not apply to ‘‘outside salesmen.”’ 


Leon Horowitz, counsel for the Candy Subjobbers’ 
and Salesmen’s Club of New Jersey protested that he 
had never heard of either the Federated Wholesale 
Confectionery Associations of America, Inc., or the 
proposed Code until recently. The Code was submitted 
by the Federation, composed of local, sectional and 
state associations throughout the country, claiming to 
represent 80 per cent of the industry. The Federation 
was formed last August. 

Some 70,000 people are employed by the industry, 
which includes establishments in nearly every city in the 
country. 

Other witnesses at the Code Hearing included: Sol 
Wellman, representing the Independent Confectionery 
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and Tobacco Employes Union of New York; A. D. 
Caldwell, Meriden, Conn., President of the Connecticut 
Confectionery Jobbers’ Association, (also President of 
the Federation) ; W. J. Hoover, Vice-President of the 
Maryland Wholesale Confectioners’ Association; E. H. 
Wilson, Kansas City, Missouri-Kansas Wholesale Con- 
fectioners’ Association; J. F. McHugh, New Jersey 
Wholesale Confectioners’ Board of Trade; W. H. 
Newell, Pittsburgh Tri-State Wholesale Confectioners’ 
Association. 

As with all Codes, no decisions were reached by the 
Administration at the Hearing. The Proposed Code 
and suggestions and objections submitted, together with 
other facts obtained in a recent NRA survey of the 
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trade will be considered by the various divisions of the 
National Recovery Administration and the final Code 
whipped into shape and approved for the industry. 
Hopes were expressed for an early signature of the 
Code. 

Among the leaders of the wholesale confectioners who 
have amazed the entire candy industry with their abil- 
ity in getting the jobbers together both as local units 
and members of a national organization, mostly since 
last fall, were the officers and Temporary Control Com- 
mittee of the Federation, headed by President Caldwell, 
and Herbert Tenzer, New York, Executive Director 
and Counsel as well as the moving spirit behind the 
Federation. 

The Control Committee is composed of C. M. Me- 
Millan, Atlanta, Ga., Secretary of the Southern Whole- 
sale Confectioners’ Association (an older organization 
which withdrew its code in favor of the uniform na- 
tional jobbers’ code) ; Martin Greenstein, Philadelphia ; 
Joseph M. Weber, Secretary of New York Wholesale 
Confectioners’ Board of Trade; W. H. Newell, Pitts- 
burgh; I. F. Kartman, Baltimore; W. T. Hawkins, 
Chicago. 

Also present were Advisory Board members, con- 
sisting of one from each of the approximately 75 affil- 
iated associations. Among these were Alex J. Brown, 
Vice-President and Counsel of Jobbing Confectioners’ 
Association of Chicago; J. W. Daly, Lawrence, Mass., 
Vice-President, Merrimac Valley Wholesale Candy 
Jobbers’ Association, and many others which space does 
not permit mentioning. 

Delegates from the various member associations, as 
well as those not belonging to the Federation, met at 
a preliminary conference arranged by Herbert Tenzer 
Tuesday night, March 13, for discussion of Code ques- 
tions. 

Preliminary to the hearing, the N.R.A. Division of 
Research and Planning requested of the jobbers of the 
country statistical information which was covered in a 
five-page Questionnaire sent to each wholesaler through 
the Federation and the various associations. 

Highlights of the Proposed Code which was submitted 
at the Hearing are given below. 


Summary of Code 


Articles I and II of the “Code of Fair Competition 
for the Wholesale Confectioners’ Industry” state its 
purpose and definitions. The “Wholesale Confectioner” 
is defined as “any individual or organization engaged 
wholly or substantially in the wholesale confectionery 
industry and distributing principally through a privately 
controlled warehouse.” 

The term “South” as used includes Virginia, Mary- 
land, District of Columbia, Alabama, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, and 
Louisiana. 

Article I1I—‘Hours,” provides a 40 hour week max- 
imum, with not more than 8 hours in any 24 hour 
period, except as otherwise provided. Peak periods 
permit exceptions of 48 hours per week and not more 
than 10 hours per day, during periods not to exceed 
2 weeks of the first 6 months of the calendar year and 
not to exceed 3 weeks of the last 6 months. 

Sections 8 and 9 limit employes to working 6 days 
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in 7, and forbids performing “any store or service op- 
eration on Sundays.” 

Article 1V—*“Wages,” provides a minimum of $16.00 
per week for 40 hours, except as otherwise provided. 
A differential for the “South” prevails at the rate of 
$14.00 per week. Section 5 provides that “Within 60 
days after the approval of this Code, the Code Au- 
thority shall determine the occupations in this industry 
and present for approval to the Administrator after 
notice and hearing a schedule of minimum wage rates 
for occupations by localities. Section 11 provides an 
“equitable adjustment of all wages above the minimum” 
within 30 days a proposal for these wages which when 
approved will become a part of the Code. 

Article V—*“General Labor Provisions,” contains 
provisions on collective bargaining and a minimum age 
limit of 16 years for employes, and other features sim- 
ilar to most codes. 

Article VI—*“Administration,” specifies there shall 
be a “Code Authority consisting of 13 persons.” One 
person shall be the President of the Federated Whole- 
sale Confectioners’ Association of America, one a non- 
member of the Association, and at least one member 
shall be a wagon jobber. In addition to the above, not 
more than 3 are to be appointed by the President of the 
United States. Election of members of the Code Au- 
thority will be on a sectional basis, according to a plan 
outlined in Section 2. 

Powers and duties of the Code Authority are similar 
to those in other Codes. 

Article VII—“Open Price Plan” includes provisions 
for an open price plan similar to that in the manufac- 
turers’ code. In ‘part it states, “Each member of the 
industry shall, within 10 days after the effective date 
of this Code, file with the Code Authority not less than 
5 copies of such member’s published current price lists 
covering all the brands and types of candy and con- 
fectionery products offered for sale by such member.” 
Members are required to adhere to their price lists and 
terms and not make any changes in such price lists ex- 
cept as provided. 

Article VIII—“Trade Practice Rules” covers seven- 
teen rules governing the wholesaler’s operations and re- 
lations with retailers. 

Rule 1 prohibits inaccurate advertising and misrepre- 
sentation of any goods or services or terms. Rule 2 
prohibits false billing, while Rule 3 covers inaccurate 
reference to competitors. 

Other practices prohibited are threats of lawsuits 
which tend to harass competitors, secret rebates, con- 
signment selling, bribing employes to affect purchase 
or refusals, interference with another's contracts, co- 
ercion, blacklisting, and sales without invoicing and 
billing. 

Selling below one’s own individual cost is prohibited, 
“except that a member of the industry may meet the 
lower prices of a competitor whose prices are not in 
violation of this Code; provided, however, that such a 
member shall report immediately to the Code Authority 
the name of such competitor, the sales price of the arti- 
cle,” ete. 

Destructive price cutting is to be controlled by Rule 
5 which provides that when the Code Authority de- 


(Continued on page 48) 
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**This is War” 
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Movement for Manufacturers to Standardize 


on 64c and Jobbers on 80c Is Fostered by 
Indiana Confectioners’ Association - - - - 
Many Leading Manufacturers Approve 


HE nation-wide movement of the Indiana 

Confectioners’ Association, with the coopera- 

tion of the Michigan Wholesale Confection- 

ers’ Association and the Ohio Wholesale 
Confectioners’ Association, favoring a standard count 
of 120 for penny goods and 24 count for bar goods, 
accompanied by a 64c price for manufacturers and 80c 
for the wholesalers, has met with enthusiastic response 
from practically all of the major manufacturers in the 
candy industry, according to E. E. Wood Nichols, In- 
dianapolis, Secretary of the Indiana group. 

As reported in The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
last month, a leaflet. entitled “Common Sense, the 
Priceless Ingredient in the Candy Industry” was mailed 
by this association to manufacturers and jobbers 
throughout the industry. It contained terse arguments 
for the plan of standardization and indicated that the 
above three associations desired to go on record with 
all manufacturers who serve them, favoring the stand- 
ard count and 64¢ and 80c prices. 


Leaders of the movement maintain that although they 
urge standardization of 24 count .for bars and 120 
count for penny goods, and standardization of the man- 
ufacturer’s and jobber’s price for these goods, the de- 
cision as to size, weight, and quality of the merchan- 
dise is left entirely to the individual manufacturer. 
Hence the movement for standardization of count and 
price per unit of sale is no attempt at price fixing in 
conflict with the Sherman and Clayton Acts. 

“The Indiana Confectioners’ Association, of course, 
realizes that Indiana alone cannot maintain these stand- 
ards,” said Mr. Nichols, with W. C. Dickmeyer, of Ft. 
Wayne, a Governor of the association, in an interview 
with The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. “If they 
are to become permanent,-they will have to be adopted 
nationwide, by all manufacturers and jobbers. The im- 
portance of these standards will have to be impressed 
upon the minds of all. 

“With that thought in mind we have published an- 
other leaflet entitled ‘THIS IS WAR,’ in which we are 
quoting excerpts from many of the letters received 
from the leading candy manufacturers,” continued Mr. 
Nichols. 

“It is our intention to mail this leaflet, together with 
the ‘Common Sense’ leaflet to 8,000 or more confec- 
tionery jobbers of the nation and to all the manufac- 
turers.” 

Arrangements are being made for the cooperation of 
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The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER and its associate 
publication, The CoNFECTIONERY Buyer, to handle the 
mailing. 

The following is the statement on the cover of the 
folder entitled “THIS IS WAR”: 


THIS IS WAR 

“The candy industry must support the President’s 
Recovery Program AND WAR ON DEPRES- 
SION. 

“There is a serious lack of understanding in the 
candy industry. Some manufacturers are still fol- 
lowing the old, brutish instincts of trying to build 
their business by tearing down the other fellow's. 
Those are the instincts that date back to the dark, 
uncivilized ages. 

“If civilization means anything at all, it means 
cooperation with understanding and coordination 
with a live and let-live policy. 

“President Roosevelt is showing this nation and 
the world how to get things done by cooperation. 

“This war on depression will never succeed until 
business men cut out their cut-throat policies and 
put their industry on a sound, healthy and stand- 
ardized basis, where they can pay decent wages and 
make a profit out of which they will pay the gov- 
ernment an income tax. 

“Every candy manufacturer and candy jobber is 
a soldier in the ranks. It’s his business to fight 
for recovery and against depression. 


“THIS IS WAR. War on POVERTY, 
HUNGER, WANT, COMMUNISM and all its at- 
tendant evils. 

“The candy manufacturer or jobber, who today 
tries to run his business in a manner that destroys 
profit,—that ruins industry and thwarts recovery,— 
IS A TRAITOR TO HIS COUNTRY. 

“We may as well face the issue now as later, re- 
gardless of whether we have a code or not, it is high 
time that the manufacturers cooperate among 
themselves and manifest an earnest, cooperative 
spirit toward the jobber. 

“Recently a leaflet was sent to thousands of man- 
ufacturers and jobbers throughout the United 
States by the Indiana Confectioners’ Association. 
It set forth certain policies and principles to govern 
both manufacturers and jobbers. The hundreds of 
responses from manufacturers over the country, in- 
dicate ja desire on their part to establish sound 
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standards and principles, and it is the hope of the 
Indiana Association that out of this beginning may 
grow a universal understanding and a universal co- 
operation, of all jobbers and manufacturers in the 
United States. 

“The following excerpts from letters will prove to 
you that there is no lack of willingness to pull to- 
gether, but rather a lack of understanding and of 
getting together. 

“INDIANA CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIA- 

TION.” 


“Following are excerpts from letters which we 
have received from manufacturers: 


PH. WUNDERLE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

“Many thanks for your recent circular letter with 
pamphlet enclosed under the caption ‘Common Sense, 
the Priceless Ingredient in the Candy Industry.’ 

“Permit me to congratulate you in giving wide spread 
publicity to such thoroughly sound comment. I think 
this little pamphlet is so important that I should like 
very much to have each of our salesmen carry it and 
bring it to the attention of every buyer they call 
ee 
(Signed) P. H. Wunderle, 

George V. Wunderle, Pres. 

* * x 
CHICAGO CANDY ASSOCIATION, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

“I am 100% for your pamphlet, which Mr. Bunte 
read to me over tne ’phone and I would like to have 
you mail me fifty copies of same. Mail me bill for the 
cost and I will promptly mail you check for same. 

“IT have been sitting in on meetings with the manu- 
facturers, jobbers, wagon men, etc., and agree with you 
that whenever the manufacturer does cut his price, the 
jobber automatically cuts his price and thereby breaks 
down the 80c price, which you are trying to establish.” 
(excerpt from letter ) A. F. Dirksen, Secretary. 

* * * 
NATIONAL LICORICE CoO., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

“We are heartily in accord with the aims of your 
organization to establish g standard count of 120 to 
the box for penny gootls and 24 to the box for bar 
goods at a 64c price for both bars and penny goods, de- 
livered to you. . . 

“We have but one or two counts that do not conform 
with your ideas and these could easily and gladly be 
changed by us.” 


(excerpt from letter ) 


National Licorice Company, 
D. D. Sanford, President. 
* * * 
CURTISS CANDY CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

“Your letter and leaflet setting forth ‘Common 
Sense’ really has inspired me. I want to compliment 
you and your associates who have so carefully worked 
out this policy as set forth for your Association in this 
pamphlet. 

“The sales psychology expressed is the psychology 
which I am sure you and other jobbers have realized 
for many years. There are, however, some who feel 
that they are gaining a victory by chiseling the manu- 
facturer down a few pennies. . . . 

“If there is anything we can do to help your organ- 
ization on a sound policy of this kind, or help you to 
get all organizations to work with you on a policy of 


(excerpt from letter ) 
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this kind, you may rest assured that we are right there 
with you all the way through.” 
Curtiss Candy Co., 
Otto Schnering, President. 
. = 
NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

“. . . We agree with the sentiments expressed 100% 
and have put into practice the policies you recommend. 

“In fact, we have thought so well of your circular 
that we have presented it to the New England Candy 
Jobbers’ Association with the suggestion that they in 
turn send out a similar document over their own name 
and if other associations will do likewise, the force of 
opinion thus expressed should influence those members 
who are not yet in line.” 

New England Confectionery Company, 
H. R. Chapman, Vice-Pres. in charges of Sales. 
(excerpt from letter ) 
* 
HENRY HEIDE, INC., 
NEW YORK CITY. 

“We believe that the Indiana Confectionery Jobbers’ 
Association is to be congratulated on all they have done. 
Such a pamphlet as ‘Common Sense,’ also your little 
circular about candy paying the retailer 33144%, are 
both very constructive and should do a lot to help clarify 
the present situation.” 

Henry Heide, Inc. 
(excerpt from letter ) 
* tk 
THE BLOCK CANDY CO., 
ATLANTA, GA. 

“Thanks for your circulars, issued under the Indiana 
Confectioner Jobbers’ Association, that are being sent 
to me. 

“You are certainly putting a lot of initiative and pep 
into those ‘Hoosiers.’ 

“Tt is evident that you are meeting with success and 
you deserve it. 

“No man can read the battery of circulars that you 
have issued and not sit up and take notice. 

“I am taking the liberty of copying some of your 
‘pep-fire’ and hope you will not object.” 

The Block Candy Co., 


(excerpt from letter ) Brooks Morgan. 


* ” ok 
THE D. L. CLARK COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

“We consider your pamphlet a masterpiece and it 
certainly deserves recognition by all manufactur- 
Bae ws 

The D. L. Clark Company, 


(excerpt from letter ) Harold S. Clark. 


* * * 
McDONALD CHOCOLATE CO., 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 

“We think your contention that a jobber should re- 
ceive twenty per cent and no more is correct, and we 
wish to advise you that we will cooperate with you by 
selling on that basis. 

“If you have two or three extra copies of this 
pamphlet we would appreciate receiving same.” 

J. G. McDonald Chocolate Co., 
(excerpt from letter) J. G. McDonald, Jr. 
+ * ~ 
GEORGE WILLIAMSON, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

“Your letter of recent date accompanying your ‘Com- 
mon Sense,’ leaflet is received. I think it is great.” 
(excerpt from letter) (Signed) George Wilhamson. 
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PAUL F. BEICH COMPANY, 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 

“We have your circular letter with enclosure—we are 
with you 100%. 

“We put our line back to 20% discount the first of 
August last year; we have been billing everything to 
wholesalers less 20% since that time. We have also 
tried to get other manufacturers to do the same thing. 

“More power to you.” 

Paul I. Beich Company, 
(excerpt from letter ) Carl E. Behr, V. P. 
* 3K ok 
BUNTE BROS., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


“Your leaflet, ‘Common Sense, the Priceless Ingredi- 
ent in the Candy Industry,’ is certainly a solid founda- 
tion for real jobbing business. . . . 

“While reading this leaflet to one of our salesmen 
who travels in New York State, he mentioned a very 
interesting coincidence that he overheard between a con- 
fectionery jobber and a salesman from one of the large 
Eastern manufacturers. This candy jobber was heard 
to say that he was not interested in any 60c bars or 
penny goods as he was getting 80c for all the merchan- 
dise he sold and was thereby building up his business. 
He was not interested in any cheap merchandise as it 
was his contention that for him to buy merchandise at 
60c and 57'%c, he was making a chiseler out of him- 
self by supporting a house that is chiseling under the 
legitimate house who are getting 64c.” 

3unte Bros., 
F, A. Bunte, Vice-President. 
ee oe 
SAN-MAN CHOCOLATES CO., 
E. BOSTON, MASS. 

“T believe that if the manufacturers have shown one- 
half the spirit that the jobbers did in various parts of 
the country, our business would have been in much bet- 
ter shape, and the prospects of a profit for 1934 
brighter.” 


(excerpt from letter ) 


San-Man Chocolates Co., 
W. W. Cummings, President. 
(excerpt from letter) 
x * 
BROCK CANDY COMPANY, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

“Thank you for your circular letter, also pamphlet 
‘Common Sense.’ Wish to say that you have given this 
pamphlet the proper name. I think the jobbing interest 
can render a service to the Industry by making protest 
against manufacturers who want to continue cut throat 
business. 

“We will appreciate if you will mail us thirty of these 
‘Common Sense’ pamphlets.” 

Brock Candy Company, 

W. E. Brock, President. 
* * * 
IMPERIAL CANDY COMPANY, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


“I especially compliment you on the leaflet enclosed 
entitled ‘Common Sense, the Priceless Ingredient.’ I 
want about twenty-five of these pamphlets, preferably 
fifty if it is not asking too much. If there is any charge 
in connection with sending same, please bill us and we 
will be glad to remit. 

“Hope you keep up the good work.” 

Imperial Candy Company, 
C. E. Roberts, President, 

Puget Sound Zone, Western Confectioners’ Assn. 

(excerpt from letter ) 


(excerpt from letter ) 
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C. A. BRIGGS CO. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

“| heartily agree with you in every instance, and it is 
about time that someone in this great, big industry is 
going to try to get something out of it and there is no 
reason why they shouldn’t, if they all pull together and 
cooperate with one another. 

“All the manufacturers here started with chocolate 
covered bars at 64c, in turn the jobber was getting 80c, 
with the exception of three concerns, who refused to 
go over 60c. This in turn caused just what you state 
happens in your pamphlet. These three manufacturers’ 
bars that I spoke of, were being offered to the trade 
for 75c. 

“The condition at hand here in New England, is, 
most all manufacturers are selling bars at 60c, but there 
is a strong feeling toward 64c, and I think if a few of 
the Associations, the same as the Indiana Confectionery 
Jobbers’ Association, would demand uniform prices or 
refuse to buy the goods, it would put all manufacturers 
in line and in the long run it would make things better 
for the jobber and every one concerned.” 

C. A. Briggs Co.., 
(excerpt from letter) E. R. Ricketts, Sales Manager. 
* ok * 
AMERICAN CANDY CO., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

“The American Candy Company is very much in 
sympathy with your organization and we want to com- 
pliment you on the ideas set forth in the pamphlet. 
With jobbers organizing and developing the type of 
policy embodied in your article, you can feel assured 
that it will mean prosperity for both the jobber and 
manufacturer. The ideas are indeed constructive. 

“We would very much like to have you send us about 
50 of these pamphlets, if you have any to spare and 
we will be more than pleased to pay whatever charge is 
involved.” 

American Candy Co., 
(excerpt from letter ) Howard B. Stark. 
x *« * 
THE JOHN MUELLER LICORICE CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

“We have just received your circular letter to all 
manufacturers of candy, together with the pamphlet en- 
titled ‘How Much Common Sense Does the Candy In- 
dustry Possess ?” 

“We cannot compliment you too highly on having 
published this plain statement of good common sense 
and would like to see both your letter and the pamphlet 
distributed to every candy manufacturer east of the 
Mississippi because it is the manufacturers now that 
seem to be the weak sisters and it seems to be the job- 
bers who are at the present time taking the lead and 
setting the pace for constructive measures. It is the 
manufacturers, therefore, who should have their backs 
stiffened and who should be given thoroughly to un- 
derstand that destructive measures on their part should 
be construed as unfriendly towards the best interests of 
the jobbing fraternity. . . .” 

The John Mueller Licorice Co., 
(excerpt from letter) W. H. Pritz, President. 
* *K * 
QUAKER CITY CHOCOLATE & CONFEC- 
TIONERY CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

“We endorse these sentiments 100%. . . . 

“Fortunately, we find, generally speaking, that the 
jobbers throughout the greater part of the United States 
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What the Government Report Will 
Say on Candy Distribtuion Study 


HE study of wholesale confectioners’ 

operations undertaken by the United 

States Department of Commerce and 

for which field work was conducted in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is now in the government 
printing office and will be available for distribu- 
tion in the very near future. Members of the 
trade will be able to secure this bulletin at a 
very nominal cost. 

The study presents a very comprehensive 
analysis of the operations of Service Wholesale 
Confectioners, Wagon Jobbers, Pick-Up Sta- 
tions (Wagon Jobbers’ Supply Depots) and the 
confectionery departments of Wholesale Groc- 
ery and Wholesale Drug Houses. In order to 
obtain an accurate picture of conditions as they 
are, government research men spent consider- 
able time in the Cincinnati territory studying 
conditions in the trade. Detailed records of 
sales, mventories, operating costs, and pur- 
chases were obtained. This information forms 
the basis of the report. 

A detailed analysis of customers served 
showed that, in most every house studied, a 
comparatively few customers accounted for a 
large portion of total sales. If this is realized 
by wholesalers it is doubtful that the knowledge 
is used wisely. It is common practice that the 
amount of time spent with customers is not in 
proportion to sales received nor to sales possi- 
bilities. The analysis of customers made in this 
report can easily be followed by any wholesaler 
with little or no added expense. 

The sales, inventories, and purchases of com- 
modities are analyzed for several houses. This 
analysis shows the stock carried by the three 
types of distributors and the turnover by item 
groups. All commodities handled were classi- 
fied into common groups such as, 5e bars, gum, 
mints and drops, nuts, box candy, ete. The 
gross margin, sales, purchasers, and number of 
items stocked are shown for each group. 

Operating expenses for each house are given, 
together with an analysis of figures presented in 
the Census of Distribution of 1930. The study 
comments on the trend of sales and operating 
costs since 1929. The operating expenses for 
the firms studied were grouped according to the 
purpose for which they were incurred. By a 
method of distribution cost accounting these ex- 
pense items were charged against each item 
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handled. In this manner the net profit or loss 
for each item was found. It is believed that the 
method of distributing cost employed is one of 
the best and most fair methods in present day 
usage. 

The study shows that the wholesale confee- 
tionery industry is one in which orders are much 
lower than in other wholesale lines. The small 
average order together with the many services 
required in handling confectionery products, 
both demand that the gross margin be higher 
than for wholesalers of lines with more favor- 
able characteristics. The study also points out 
that wholesalers primarily interested in other 
than confectionery products often solicit orders 
for candy simply because the gross margin on 
candy happens to be higher than the average 
for such items as groceries, ete. It is pointed 
out with illustrations that because a firm can 
sell groceries with a 10% margin it does not 
logically follow that confectionery items can be 
handled at a profit even at 14%. <A cost anal- 
ysis for confectionery items handled by whole- 
salers of groceries and drugs is found in the 
report. 

A very good evaluation of the functions per- 
formed by the several types of wholesalers is 
found throughout the report. The differences 
in functions performed for manufacturers and 
retailers by Service Wholesalers, Cash and 
Carry, and Wagon Jobbers is pointed out. The 
place which each type has in the system of 
distribution is shown, together with the reasons 
for differences in costs of operation. Special 
treatment is given the Wagon Jobber and the 
Pick-Up Station, showing the advantages and 
disadvantages of this semi-cooperative method 
of distributing confectionery. 

Although the study is primarily a case study 
based upon results obtained from the operations 
of several outlets, it contains much of value to 
manufacturers and wholesalers. It points out 
some of the major problems in the field of 
wholesale distribution and should point the way 
for manufacturers and wholesalers coopera- 
tively to remedy some of the existing difficulties. 
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U. 8. Supreme Court 
Rules Out Chance Packages 


By WALTER C. HUGHES 
Counsel to Members, Nat'l Confectioners’ Ass'n 


HE entire candy industry is vitally in- 

terested in the unanimous decision of 

the United States Supreme Court, on 

February 5, reversing the decision of 
the Court of Appeals for the Third Cireuit in 
the case of Federal Trade Commission vs. R. F. 
Keppel & Brother, Inc., involving the sale of 
certain types of candy packages which by the 
trade are customarily referred to as ‘‘break 
and take’’ or ‘‘pick and draws’’ or ‘‘scheme 
and lottery’’ packages. 


Résumé of the Case 

A brief review of the case and the legal ques- 
tions involved will be helpful in the considera- 
tion of the decision and its bearing on the 
future sale of such packages by other candy 
manufacturers. 

On May 2, 1930, the Commission issued a 
complaint against Keppel, alleging unfair meth- 
ods of competition in the sale of candy by 
‘*(a) placing differently colored center candies 
in an assortment otherwise uniform, purchasers 
of differently colored center pieces winning 
larger piece of candy or article of merchandise ; 
(b) placing in wrappers of candy bars slips 
marked ‘free,’ ‘1¢,’ ‘3¢e,’ ‘4¢,’ or ‘5e,’ purchaser 
paying price on his slip; (¢) placing money in 
another assortment of: candy, purchasers re- 
ceiving it as prize within some of the pieces,’’ 
in violation of Section 5 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act which provides ‘‘ Unfair meth- 
ods of competition in commerce are declared 
unlawful.’’ 

The Commission issued a cease and desist 
order against Keppel on September 28, 1931, 
which Keppel refused to obey and on January 
25, 1932, a petition for a review of the case 
was filed in the Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit. 

On January 25, 1933, just one year later to a 
day, that Court in a two to one decision set 
aside the Commission’s cease and desist order. 

On June 21, 1933, a petition for a Writ of 
Certiorari to review the case was filed in the 
United States Supreme Court by the United 
States Solicitor General and the Chief Counsel 
of the Commission and was granted by the 
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© RECENT decision on famous “pick and 
draw” or “break and take” test case ex- 
plained by N. C. A. Counsel as guide to 


candy manufacturers. . . ... .~ 


Supreme Court on October 8, 1933, and decision 
thereon rendered on February 5, 1934, as stated 
above. This procedure brought all the legal 
questions involved before the Supreme Court 
for final consideration and decision thereon. 
Similar Complaints Filed Against 
Other Manufacturers 

More than 100 similar complaints had been 
filed against other candy manufacturers. Ap- 
preciating the very great importance to the 
eandy industry of the legal issues involved, the 
Commission therefore agreed to make a test 
case and selected the Keppel complaint as being 
fairly representative of all cases of that kind, 
for the reason that it included the three types of 
packages herein described. 

The complaints against other candy manufac- 
turers were held in abeyance awaiting the deci- 
sion of the Court of Appeals as to whether the 
Commission had the authority to prohibit the 
sale of such packages as unfair methods of com- 
petition. 

Court of Appeals Decided Against 
Commission 

The opinion of the Court of Appeals was to 
the effect that the sale of such packages was not 
unfair competition and that the Commission did 
not have the jurisdiction to issue the cease and 
desist order against Keppel. 

One judge dissented and in a lengthy opinion 
discussed the case from the viewpoint of specific 
publie interest. 

He said that such packages encouraged the 
gambling instinct in children, that the children 
who bought that kind of candy were cheated, in 
that they received less value for their money— 
excepting the very few who were lucky in ob- 
taining by chance additional value for their pen- 
nies—, and that as a general rule such candies 
were inferior in quality. 

(Turn to page 58) 
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to our subscribers. 


Code 3A 34 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.—$1 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two-layer, extension type, light 
cream color embossed in gold, tied 
with two bands of yellow silk ribbon, 
transparent cellulose wrapper closed 
with two gold seals. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair: 
39 pieces. 

Chocolate Coating: Light and dark. 
Colors: Good. 

Strings: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Taste: Good. 

Dark Coated Centers— 
Raspberry Cream: Good. 
Lemon Cream: Good. 
Chocolate Ganach: Good. 
Maple Cream: Good. 
Chocolate Cream: Good. 
Apricot Jelly: Good. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Cream and Caramel: Good. 
Orange Cream: Good. 

Chocolate Nut Fudge: Good. 
Chocolate Nut Caramel: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

* Vanilla Cream Walnut: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Good. 


Light Coated Centers— 
Vanilla Nougat: Good. 
Vanilla Cream and Caramel: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Nut Fudge: Good. 


Good. 
Date and Nut: Good. 
Cordial Pineapple: Good. 
Fruit Cake: Good. 
Brazil: Good. 
Molasses Plantation: Good. 
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in the candy industry. 


Hard Candy Chocolate Blossom: 


The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents 
Some samples represent a bona-fide purchase in the retat 
market. Other samples have been submitted by manufacturers desiring this im- 
partial criticism of their candies, thus availing themselves of this valuable service 
Any one of these samples may be yours. 
criticisms on well-known, branded candies, together with the practical “prescrip- 
tions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of the M. C. 


Assorted 1-Pound Boxes of Chocolates Up to $1.00 


Vanilla Nut Caramel: Good. 
Vanilla Cream Pecan: Good. 
Almond Cluster: Good. 
Walnuts: Good. 

Pecan Cluster: Good. 
Strawberry Cordial: Good. 
Cream Cherry: Good. 
Chocolate Paste: Good. 
Filbert Cluster: Good. 


Assortment: Good. 


Remarks: This is a good box of choco 


lates, neatly put up and attractive. 
The coating needs checking up as 
some of the pieces were ‘ bloomed” 
and the gloss was not good in gen 
eral. Suggest a liner be used in the 
box as it will help the appearance 
when opened. 


Code 3B 34 
Assorted Chocolates—1 1Ib.—80c 


Appearance of Package: Good. 


Box: Two-layer, plain, no extension, 


white embossed in gold, tied with 
gold cord, transparent cellulose 
wrapped and tied with red ribbon. 


Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair; 


45 pieces. 


Chocolate Coating: Dark. 


Color: Good. 
Gloss: Poor. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 


Centers— 


Foil Cup, Chocolate and Paste: Good. 

Coffee Cream: Cream poor, flavor 
good. 

Orange Cream: Cream poor, flavor 
good. 

Maple Pecan Cream: Cream poor, 
flavor good. 





This series of frank 


Lemon Cream: Cream poor, flavor 
good. 

Chocolate Cream: Cream poor, flavor 
good. 

Molasses Sponge: Good. 

Raspberry Jelly: Good. 

Walnut: Good. 

Date and Fig Paste: Fair. 

Cashew Cluster: Fair. 

Brazil: Good. 

Almond: Good. 

Nut Taffy: Good. 

Caramallow: Caramel good, marsh 
mallow poor. 

Molasses Plantation: Fair. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Raspberry Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Walnut Cream: Fair. 

Marshmallow Jelly: Jelly fair, marsh 
mallow poor. 

Vanilla Marshmallow: Poor. 

Date: Good. 

Nut Nougat: Good. 

Vanilla Cream: Fair. 

Vanilla Coconut Paste: Good. 

Filbert Cluster: Good. 

Chocolate Caramel: Grained. 


Assortment: Fair. 


Remarks: This box of chocolates is not 


up to the 80c standard. Better choco- 
lates can be purchased at 50c and 60c 
the pound. Flavors were poor, cen- 
ters were poorly made and the cream 
centers were of the crudest kind 
The manufacturing of the coating 
and centers needs considerable check- 
ing up. Chocolate had lost most all 
its gloss and some pieces were 
“bloomed.” Quality of coating and 
centers is not up to standard of this 
priced goods. If this box of choco- 
lates is going to last it will have to 
have considerable going over. 
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Code 3C 34 
Assorted Chocolates—1 1lb.—75c 
Appearance of Package: Good for this 
type of box. 
Box: One-layer, extension type, color 
yellow, printed in purple, green and 
Dancing 
Wrapper of transparent cellulose. 


white. scene in centre, 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair; 
38 pieces. 
Coatings: Light and dark. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Dark Coated Centers— 
Raspberry Cream: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Maple Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Orange Cream: Good. 
Lemon Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Coconut Paste: Good. 
Apricot Jelly: Good. 
Date and Coconut Paste: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Chocolate Nut Fudge: Good. 
Light Coated Centers— 
Vanilla Nut Caramels: Good. 
Brazil: Good. 
Pecan Cluster: Good. 
Date and Coconut: Good. 
Filbert Clusters: Good. 
Nut Creeam: Good. 
Raspberry Cream: Good. 
Maple Nut Cream: Good. 
Nonpareil Jelly: Fair. 
Assortment: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good 75c box of 
Suggest a liner be used. 
The dark coating needs checking up, 


chocolates. 


the gloss was almost gone and a 
number of pieces were “bloomed.” 
Suggest that the nonpareil jelly be 
left out of the box as it is not a good 
eating piece of candy. 


Code 3D 34 
Assorted Chocolates—1 ]b.—60c 


(Purchased in a department store, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One-layer extension top and bot- 
tom. Buff color printed in gold and 
blue, tied with orange satin ribbon, 
transparent cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair: 
46 pieces. 

Chocolate Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Fair. 

Strings: Good. 

Taste: Good. 
Two Crystallized Bon Bons: Good. 
Centers— 

Pecan Clusters: Good. 

Molasses Ting Ling: Good. 

Walnuts: Good. 

Caramel: Good. 

Brazils: Good. 

Orange Cream: Good. 

Lemon Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Taffy: Good. 

Date: Good. 

Vanilla Coconut Paste: Good. 

Vanilla Coconut Cream: Good. 

Fruit Cream: Good. 

Caramel and Vanilla Cream: Good. 


Cream Filbert: Cream dry and hard. 


Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Fudge: Good. 
Raspberry Cream: Good. 





Molasses Sponge Chip: Good. 
Maple Nut Cream: Good. 
Almonds: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the best 60c 
boxes the Clinic has examined for 
some time. Box contained 6 almonds, 
4 whole walnuts, 2 Brazils and pecan 

The profit 

is small if any at the price of 60c. 


Code 3E 34 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Ilb.—49c 


(Purchased in Chicago, III.) 


cluster of whole pecans. 


Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two-layer, full telescope, white, 
printed in black, transparent cellulose 
wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good; 
29 pieces. 

Chocolate Coating: Light and dark. 
Colors: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good for this priced candy. 

Dark Coated Centers— 

Black Walnut Cream: Good. 
Maple Pecan Cream: Good. 
Chocolate Butter Cream: Good. 
Lemon Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Vanilla Butter Cream: Good. 
Orange Cream: Good. 

Coconut Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Cream: Dry 

Raspberry Cream: Dry, poor flavor. 
Molasses Plantation: Good. 

Light Coated Centers— 

Chocolate Butter Cream: Good. 
Lemon Cream: Good. 
Orange Cream: Good. 
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Coconut Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Molasses Plantation: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Maple Cream: Good. 


Assortment: Too many creams. 





Remarks: A good box at the price of 
49c but assortment contained too 
many creams. Quality was good ex- 
cept the pin cream and one vanilla 
cream. Suggest a liner be used. 


Code 3F 34 
Assorted Chocolates—1 1b.—65c 


(Purchased in Chicago, III.) 





Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One-layer, light buff, printed in 
green and black, transparent cellulose 
wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good: 
34 pieces. 

Coating: Light and dark. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Dark Coated Centers— 

Molasses Sponge: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Vanilla Taffy: Good. 

Date: Good. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Lemon Cream: Good. 

Chocolate Butter Cream: Good. 

Cinnamon Hard Candy Stick: Good. 

Molasses Sponge Chip: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Vanilla Coconut Cream: Good. 

Peppermint Cream: Good. 

Pink Chewey Taffy: Could not taste 
any flavor. 

Molasses Plantation: Good. 

Light Coated Centers— 

Molasses Sponge: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Vanilla Taffy: Good. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Cinnamon Hard Candy Stick: Good. 
Chocolate Butter Cream: Good. 
Almond Cluster: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Ting Ling: Good. 

Coconut Cream: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This box is in the 50c and 
60c class; is a trifle high at 65c. Sug- 
gest a liner be used also that the soft 
pink piece be left out. 


Code 3G 34 

Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.—70c 

(Purchased in Chicago, II.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two-layer, extension type, gold 
paper tied with pink tassel ribbon. 
Transparent cellulose wrapper, out- 
side wrapper of white bond, tied with 
grass ribbon. 
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UE to limited space, it is pos- 

sible to include only a cross 
section of the goods available un- 
der the different types and classi- 
fications of candies brought to 
the Candy Clinic each month for 
examination. 'Partiality and dis- 
crimination play absolutely no 
part in our selections. Lesser 
known merchandise is sometimes 
given preference over merchan- 
dise that has already established 
itself favorably in the eyes of the 
consumer, and to that extent only 
can we be considered discrim- 
inatory. 

Bearing this fact in mind it is 
evident that the market holds 
many excellent confections which 
never reach the Candy Clinic for 
examination. Such being the 
case, any opinion we might ex- 
press in these columns as to the 
superiority or inferiority of any 
item analyzed, is in no sense a 
fair basis for comparison with 
any of the many other confec- 
tions of the same type which do 
not happen to be among the items 
examined at that particular time. 
—Editor. 





Appearance of Box on Opening: Good; 


46 pieces. 
Chocolate Coating: Dark. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 


Two Crystallized Bon Bons, top layer: 


Good. 
Centers— 
Nut Nougat: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Brazils: Had an off taste. 
Maple Pecan Creams: Good. 
Orange Cream: Good. 
Mint Cream and Paste: Good. 
Molasses Plantation: Good. 
Vanilla Cocoanut Paste: Good. 
Butter Crunch: Good. 
Pecan Cluster: Good. 
Raspberry Cream: Good. 
Nut Cream: Good. 
Pistachio Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Almonds: Good. 
Chocolate Butter Cream: Good. 
Filbert Clusters: Good. 
Cherry Cream: Good. 
Nut Paste Sponge: Good. 
Chocolate Cream: Good. 
Chocolate Parfait: Good. 
Cinnamon Sponge Stick: Good. 
Assortment: Good. 


Remarks: This is a good box of choco- 
lates, neatly put up and well made. 
Box is in the dollar a pound class. 


Cheaply priced at 70c the pound. 


Code 3H 34 
Home Style Chocolates—1 Ib.—25c 


(Purchased in a chain store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Very good for 
this priced candy. 

Box: Two-layer, full telescope, white 
crepe paper, printed in brown, tied 
with orange ribbonzine. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good; 
21 pieces. 

Chocolate Coatings: Light and dark. 
Colors: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 


Centers (Dark Coated)— 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Chocolate Cream: Good. 
Maple Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Nougat: Good. 
Centers (Light Coated)— 
Vanilla Creams: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Molasses Plantation: Good. 
Unwrapped Vanilla Marshmallow 
Caramel: Good. 
Assortment: Entirely too small. 
Remarks: The quality of the candy is 
good for this priced candy. 


Code 31 34 

Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.—40c 

(Purchased in a chain store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One-layer, white, printed in black 
in a neat design. 

Appearance of Package on Opening: 
Good; 37 pieces, 6 Jordon almonds. 

Chocolate Coating: Light and dark. 
Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good for this priced candy. 

Centers (Dark Coated)— 
Cream Brazil: Good. 
Cream Almond: Good. 
Cream Pineapple: Good. 
Cream Cherries: Good. 
Cream Raisins: Good. 
Cream Walnut: Good. 
Raspberry Jelly: Flavor poor. 
Mint Hard Candy: Good. 
Cinnamon Hard Candy: Good. 
Mint Jelly: Good. 

Centers (Light Coated) — 
Nut Nougat: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Cream Pecan: Good. 
Cream Cherry: Good. 
Foil Cup Solid Chocolate: Good. 

Assortment: Fair. 

Remarks: The assortment would be 
improved if some hard and chewey 
centers were used. Very little if 
any profit can be made on a box of 
candy of this kind at the price of 40c 
the pound. 
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Code 3J 34 
Assorted Chocolates—1 1b.—$1 
(Purchased in Chicago, III.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. 
Box: Two-layer, gold bottom, cover 
blue suede paper, embossed in gold. 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Good; 
78 pieces. 
Chocolate Coating: Dark. 
Color: Good 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Centers— 
Vanilla Creams: Good. 
Vanilla Butter Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Taffy: Good. 
Vanilla Nut Cream: Good. 
Butter Crunch: Good. 
Vanilla Black Walnut Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Pecans: Good. 
Almonds: Good. 
Nut Taffy: Good. 
Brazils: Good. 
Walnuts: Good. 
Chocolate Paste: Good. 
Vanilla Caramels: Good. 
Orange Creams: Good. 
Nut Truffle, wrapped in Cellophane: 
Good. 
Assortment: Good. 


Remarks: This is one of the best one- 
dollar boxes examined by the Clinic 
this year. Suggest a _ transparent 
cellulose wrapper be used. 


Code 3K 34 
Home Made Chocolates—1 Ib.—50c 


(Purchased in Chicago, III.) 
Appearance of Package: Good for this 
priced candy. 
Box: One-layer, printed in red and 
gold, tied with red ribbonzine. 
Appearance of Package on Opening: 
Good; 27 pieces. 
Chocolate Coatings: Light and dark. 
Colors: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Dark Coated Centers— 
Vanilla Butter Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Cream and Jelly: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Nut Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Black Walnut Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Date: Good. 
Peppermint Cream and Jelly: Good. 
Milk Chocolate Coated Centers— 
Orange Cream: Good. 
Maple Walnut Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Butter Cream: Good. 
Nut Taffy: Good. 
Raspberry Jelly: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Vanilla Nougat: Good. 
Assortment: Too many creams. 
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Remarks: The quality of this candy is 
exceptionally good at the price of 
50c the pound, but the box contained 
too many creams. Suggest 
hard and chewey pieces. 


Code 3L 34 
Assorted Chocolates—1 1b.—60c 

(Purchased in a confectionery store, 
New York City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: White, extension edge, embossed 
in gold and black, transparent cel- 
lulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good: 
42 pieces. 

Chocolate Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Good. 

Taste: Good for this priced candy. 

Centers— 

Nut Nougat: Good. 

Jap Jelly: No flavor could be tasted. 

Peppermint Cream: Good. 

Lime Jelly and Cream: Good. 

Molasses Plantation: Good. 

Wintergreen Cream: Good. 

Almonds: Good. 

Chocolate Cream: Good. 

Maple Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Chocolate Nut Caramel: Good. 

Vanilla Coconut Paste: Good. 

Coconut Cream: Good. 

Butterscotch: Good. 

Raspberry Cream: Good. 

Orange Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Peppermint Cream Stick: Good. 

Molasses Sponge Chip: Good. 
Assortment: Good. 


more 


Remarks: This is a good 60c box of 
chocolates, well made and neatly put 
up. Suggest the Jap jelly piece be 
left out as it is not a good eating 
piece of candy when at its best. 


Code 3M 34 

Assorted Chocolates—1 lb.—60c 

(Purchased in a confectionery store, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Round tin, color blue and gold, 
gold open face carton, transparent 
cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Package on Opening: 
Good; one piece crystal pineapple in 
center; 84 pieces. 

Chocolate Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good for this priced candy. 

Centers— 

Almond Paste: Good. 

Pink Nougat: Good. 

Jelly: Could not make out flavor. 
Orange Jelly: Good. 
Half-dipped Brazil: Good. 

Nut Cluster: Good. 
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Peanuts: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Orange Cream: Good. 
Molasses Chip: Good. 
Date: Good. 

Marshmallow and Jelly: Good. 
Brazil: Good. 

Pineapple Core: Sour. 
Filberts: Good. 

Nut Taffy: Good. 

Green Nougat: Good. 

Nut Caramel: Good. 
Coconut Paste: Good. 
Peppermint Paste: Good. 
Fruit Marshmallow: Good. 
Raspberry Jelly: Fair. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: It is not possible to sell a 
box-iof this kind for 60c and make 
any profit. 
at a loss or the retail price of 60c is 


This box is being sold 


wrong; in fact, it could not be sold 
in a paper box at a profit. 


Code 3N 34 

Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.—49c 

(Purchased in a cigar store, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: White, printed in lavender, ex- 
tension top and bottom, transparent 
cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good, 
43 pieces. 

Chocolate Coating: Dark. 

Color: Too dark. 

Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Good. 

Taste: Good for this priced candy. 
Some pieces “bloomed.” 

Two Pieces Cellophane-Wrapped Nou- 
gat, top layer: Good. 
Three Jordon Almonds, 

Good. 

Centers— 

Molasses Sponge: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Too hard. 

Wintergreen Cream: Good. 

Nut Taffy: Good. 

Mint Jap Jelly: Good. 

Vanilla Nut Cream: Good. 

Lemon Cream: Flavor off. 

Fruit Nougat: Good. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Hard Candy Chocolate Blossom: 
Good. 

Almonds: Good. 

Brazils: Good. 

Nut Nougat: Good. 

Cherry Cream: Good. 

Molasses Coconut Paste: Rancid. 

Coconut Cream: Rancid. 

Butter Taffy: Good. 

Wintergreen Cream: Good. 

Raspberry Cream: Fair. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This box of chocolates is 
not up to the 50c standard. Centers 
in a number of pieces were of the 
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CLINIC SCHEDULE FoR 1934 


Manufacturers Invited to Submit Samples 


N ANNOUNCING its schedule of the various types of candies to be 

analyzed and discussed by the Clinic each month during 1934, the 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER invites candy manufacturers de- 
siring an impartial appraisal of their samples to send two of each item 
to its publication offices, 1140 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, by the 10th 
of the month preceding the month each type is to be discussed. The 
retail price range should be mentioned. This service will te extended 


to subscribers without charge. 


Identifications are confidential. 
Clinic schedule for 1934 is as follows: 


JANUARY—Holiday Pack- 


ages; FEBRUARY—Hard Candies, 10c—15c—25c Packages Different 
Kinds of Candies; MARCH—Assorted 1-pound Boxes of Chocolate up 
to $1.00; APRIL—Easter Packages, Moulded Goods, Chocolate Bars; 
MAY—$1.25—$1.50—$2.00 Chocolates; JUNE—Marshmallows, Fudge, 
Caramels; JULY—Gums, Jellies, Undipped Bars; AUGUST—Summer 
Candies and Packages; SEPTEMBER—AIll Bar Goods, 5c numbers, 1c 
pieces; OCTOBER—Salted Nuts and Chewy Candies; NOVEMBER— 


Home Mades, Cordial Cherries, Panned Goods; 


DECEMBER—Best 


Packages and Items of Each Type Considered During Year; Special 


Packages, New Packages. 








cheapest kind. Flavors also were not 
good. Creams were poorly made. 


Code 30 34 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.—50c 


(Purchased in a confectionery store, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

Appearance of Box: Fair; cheap look- 
ing. 

Box: Blue, hunting scene printed in 
black, two-layer full telescope, trans- 
parent cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good; 
41 pieces. 

Chocolate Coating: Good for this priced 
candy. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Centers— 

Fig Jap Jelly: Fair. 

‘Butterscotch: Too hard. 

Peanut Cluster: Good. 

Lemon Cream: Flavor fair. 

Orange Cream: Flavor fair. 

Peppermint Cream: Good. 

Nut Taffy: Good. ' 

Cream Center: No flavor could be 
tasted. 

Coconut Cream: Good. 

Pink Cream: Could not distinguish 
flavor. 

Nougat: Fair. 

Chocolate Fudge: Good. 

Caramel: Too hard. 
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Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Almond Top Cream: Good. 

Assortment: Fair. 

Remarks: This box is not up to the 50c 
standard. Centers are cheaply made 
and cheap flavors were used. Cara- 
mels and butterscotch were entirely 
too hard to eat. 


Code 3P 34 

Assorted Chocolates—', Ib.—45c 

(Purchased in a confectionery store, 
New York City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One-layer, extension bottom, 
blue embossed in gold, tied with pink 
silk ribbon. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good; 
French style chocolates; 25 pieces. 

Chocolate Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Centers— 

Almond Paste: Good. 

Ganach: Good. 

Chocolate Coffee Paste: Good. 

Orange Almond Paste: Good. 

Chocolate Paste: Good. 

Almond Paste Slice: Entirely too 
hard. 

Filbert Paste: Good. 

Assortment: Entirely too small. 

Remarks: This is a good box of French 
chocolates but the assortment is en- 


tirely too small. At the price of 90c 
the pound some good centers can be 


used to better this assortment. 


Code 3Q 34 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.—45c 
(Purchased in a dairy store, Boston. 
Mass.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. 
Box: Two-layer, buff printed in blue, 
transparent cellulose wrapper. 
Appearance of Package on Opening: 
Good; 39 pieces. 
Chocolate Coating: Dark. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good for this priced candy. 
Centers— 
Chocolate Fudge: Good. 
Raisin Cream: Good. 
Jelly: No flavor could be tasted. 
Coffee Cream: Good. 
Peanut Cluster: Good. 
Silver Dragge Top Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Walnut Top Cream: Good. 
Sponge Chip: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Date: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Almond Flavor Cream: Good. 
Nut Cream: Good. 
Raspberry Cream: 
flavor fair. 
Lemon Cream: Good. 
Butterscotch: Good. 
Peanut Butter Blossom: Peanut but- 
ter had an old taste. 
Fruit Nougat: Good. 
Molasses Coconut: Good. 
Almond: Good: 
Nut Taffy: Good. 
Nougat: Good. 
Wintergreen Cream: Good. 


Cream good, 


Assortment: Too many creams. 

Remarks: The assortment needs more 
hard and chewey centers. Peanut 
butter needs checking up as does the 
jelly and raspberry cream. This box 
is not up to the standard of some 
39c and 50c boxes of assorted choco 
lates. 


Code 3R 34 

Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.—39c 

(Purchased in New York City) 

Appearance of Box: Good for this 
priced candy. 

Box: Two-layer, bottom blue, top 
white, embossed in gold, transparent 
cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good; 
37 pieces. 

Chocolate Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
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Centers— 

Fig Blossom: Good. 

Nut Sponge: Good 

Molasses Chip: Good 

Sponge Chip: Good. 

Maple Walnut Cream: Good. 

Fig Jelly: Good. 

Vanilla Coconut Paste and Raisins: 
Good. 

Molasses Plantation: Good. 

Date: Good. 

Vanilla Nut Nougat: Good. 

Fruit Nougat: Good. 

Lemon Creant: Good. 

Vanilla Nut Caramel: Good. 

Strawberry Cream: Good. 

Peppermint Cream: Good. 

Raspberry Jelly: Good. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Butter Cream: Good. 

Coffee Cream: Good. 

Raisin Cluster: Good 

Filbert Cluster: Good. 

Mint Cream: Too much color. 

Vanilla Nut Cream: Good. 

Wintergreen Cream: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 


Remarks: This is a good box of choco- 
lates and neatly put up for the price 
of 39c. Suggest the green color be 
left out of the mint cream. 


Code 3S 34 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.—$1 
Appearance of Box: Good. 
Box: Extension top and bottom, red 
glaced paper, printed in gold. 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Good: 
68 pieces. 
Chocolate Coating: Medium dark. 
Color: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Taste: Good. 
Centers— 
Orange Peel: Good. 
Nut Creams: Good. 
Nut Clusters: Good. 
Orange Color Cream: Dry, no flavor 

could be tasted. 

Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Glacé Pineapple: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Cordial Red Pineapple: Good. 
Butter Taffy: Good. 
Cream Pineapple: Good. 
Maple Pecan Cream: Good. 
Butter Creams: Good. 
Chocolate Creams: Good. 
Sugar-Coated Chocolate Paste: Good. 
Cordial Cherry: Good. 
Cordial Pineapple: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Single Filberts: Good. 
Vanilla Taffy: Good. 
Assortment: Fair. 
Remarks: This box is not up to the 
dollar standard. No doubt the cost 
of making small pieces is high, but 
small pieces are not as popular as 
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(Purchased in a cigar store, 


(Purchased 


they were. Box contained too many 
cordial pineapple pieces. Assortment 
lacks a good nut nougatine, caramels, 
a few nut meats, a jelly, marshmal- 
low, etc. Suggest some of 
pieces be added to the assortment, 
also that the pieces be made to run 
at least 60 pieces to the pound. Cream 
centers, except the mint, were not 
good, lacked flavor and cream was 
dry and hard. The vanilla taffy piece 
does not belong in a dollar 
Suggest a liner and a divider be used 
also an outside wrapper of transpar- 


these 


box. 


ent cellulose. Package will need con- 
siderable revamping to come up to 
the dollar standard. 


Code 3T 34 
Assorted Chocolates—1 1lb.—$1 
Boston, 


Mass.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. 
Box: Cream color, extension top and 


bottom, gold and red edges, gold em- 
A neat 
cellulose 


bossed, tied with red ribbon. 
looking box; 


wrapper. 


transparent 


Appearance of Box on Opening: Good: 


51 pieces. 


Chocolate Coating: Dark. 


Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 


Centers— 


Twin Almonds: Good 
Chip: Good. 

Pecans: Good. 

Nougat: Good. 

Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Brazils: Good. 

Almond Glacé: Good. 
Molasses Plantation: Good. 
Chocolate Fudge: Good. 
Cordial Cherry: Good. 

Nut Cream: Good. 

Glacé Pineapple: Good. 
Molasses Coconut: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Vanilla Nut Caramel: Good. 
Lime Cream and Paste: Good. 
Filbert Clusters: Good. 
Maple Pecan Cream: Good. 
Filbert Glacé: Good. 
Caramallow: Good. 


Assortment: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good box of choco- 


lates; quality, workmanship and as- 
sortment were very good. 


Code 3U 34 
Assorted Chocolates—1 1b.—60c 


in a retail candy store, 


Boston, Mass.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. 
Box: Printed light board box, sealed 


wrapper of wax paper, outside wrap- 
per of light bond paper, sealed. Some- 
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thing different and no doubt will help 
to keep the candy in good condition. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good; 
44 pieces. 

Chocolate Coating: Dark. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Centers— 
Almonds: Good. 
Filbert Cluster: Good. 
Vanilla Nut Caramel: Good. 
Nut Glacé: Good. 
Nut Butterscotch: Good. 
Peppermint Jelly and Cream: Good 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Chocolate Cream: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Pecan Cream: Good. 
Almond Nougat: Good. 
Butterscotch and Cream: Good. 
Chocolate Caramel: Good. 
Vanilla Coconut Caramel: Good. 
Maple Nut Cream: Good. 
Molasses Plantation: Good. 
Brazil: Good. 
Raspberry Cream: Good. 
Hard Candy Blossom: Good. 
Orange Cream: Good. 
Coffee Cream: Good. 
Fruit and Nut Nougat: Good. 
Butterscotch: Good. 
Sponge: Fair. 
Caramallow: Good. 
Mint Gumdrop: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Assortment: Very good. 

Remarks: This is the best 60c box of 
chocolates the Clinic has examined 
this vear. The quality is as good 

as some $1 boxes on the market to- 

day. The profit no doubt is small 
on a box of chocolates of this quality 
at the price of 60c the pound. 


Code 3V 34 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.—39c 
(Purchased in a cigar store, 
Mass.) 
Appearance of Box: 
priced goods. 
Box: 
printed in red. 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Good, 
38 pieces. 
Chocolate Coating: Dark. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fa'r. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Centers— 
Cherry Cream: Good. 
Nut Nougat: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Caramallow: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Fair. 
Chocolate Fudge: Had an off taste 
Raspberry Cream: Good. 
Mint Gumdrop: Good. 
Nut Cream: Dry and hard. 


Boston 
Good for this 
brown 


Two-layer, telescope, 
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Raisin Cluster: Good. 
Molasses Coconut: Grained 
Vanilla Caramel: Grained. 
Large Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Fruit and Nut Nougat: Good. 
Butterscotch and Cream: Good. 
Nut Caramel: Good. 
Assortment: Good. 
Remarks: These chocolates looked as 
if they were old or seconds. Some 
centers were good and some were 
grained and some of the creams were 
dry and hard. 


Code 3W 34 


Assorted Chocolates—8 0z.—25c 

(Purchased in a drug store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Box: Good; one-layer 
box, white; name of drug. store 
printed on box. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good; 
20 pieces. 

Chocolate Coating: Dark. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Centers— 
Brazil: Good. 
Wintergreen Creams: Good. 
Nut Hard Nougat: Good. 
Chocolate Brazil Taffy: Good. 
Nut Taffy: Good. 
Vanilla Coconut Paste: Good. 
Almond Cluster: Good. 
Coffee Cream: Good. 
Molasses Sponge: Good. 
Mint Cream Paste: Good. 
Fruit Nougat: Good. 
Nut Nougat: Good. 
Vanilla Cream Walnut: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Lemon Cream: Good. 
Maple Walnut Marshmallow: Good 

taste; marshmallow a trifle tough. 

Chocolate Fudge: Good. 
Butterscotch: Gocd. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This is the best box of 
chocolates at this price examined by 
the Clinic this year. The quality and 
workmanship are as good as some 
$1 boxes. Very little if any profit 
can be made on this half-pound box 
at the price of 25c. 


Code 3X 34 


Assorted Nuts and Fruits—1 Ib. 
—$1 

Appearance of Box: Good. 

Box: One-layer, extension top and 
bottom, orange, embossed in red, 
showing nuts and fruits. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good: 
78 pieces. 

Chocolate Coating: Medium dark. 
Color: Good. 

Gloss: Fair. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
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Centers— 

Orange Peel: Good. 

Hard Candy Glaced Almonds: Good 

Half Dipped Brazils: Good. 

Milk Almonds: Good. 

Dark Almonds: Good. 

Cordial Pineapple: Good. 

Hard Candy Glaced Pecans: Good. 

Cordial Red Pineapple: Good. 

Cordial Orange Peel: Good. 

Cordial Peach: Good. 

Cordial Raisins: Good. 

Cordial Strawberry: Good. 

Brazils: Good. 

Pecans: Good. 

Filberts (single): Good. 

Cordial Cherries: Good. 
Assortment: Contained too many cor- 

dial fruits and not enough nuts. 
Remarks: For a fruit and nut box, $1 

is a cheap price, but using too many 

fruits does not make a good assort- 

ment. Suggest larger nuts be used, 

less cordial fruits, and raise price to 

$1.25 the pound. Suggest a liner be 
used, also a divider. Box needs an 
outside wrapper of transparent cel- 
lulose. Most of the pieces looked 
as if the chocolate was too warm 
when dipped, strings did not stand 
up and gloss was not as good as it 
ought to be. Small pieces of choco- 
lates are not as popular as they were 
a year or two ago, most popular are 
the 50 and 60 count pieces in $1 boxes 
of chocolates. 


Code 3Y 34 


Assorted Home Made Candies— 
8 0z.—30c 
Appearance of Package: Good for this 
priced candy. 
Box: One-layer, 
printed in red. 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Chocolate Coatings: Milk and dark. 
Colors: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Bonbons— 
Colors: Good except green which had 


telescope, orange, 


entirely too much color. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavors: Good. 
Centers: Gooc. 
Milk Coated Pieces— 
Vanilla Nut Caramel: Gocd. 
Vanilla Taffy: Good. 
Cordial Cherry: Good. 
Almonds: Good. 
Dark Coated Pieces— 
Chocolate Cream: Good. 
Peanut Butter Cream: Cream dry 
and hard. 
Pecan Coated Vanilla Cream: Gocd. 
Vanilla Butter Cream: Good. 
Sprill Top Vanilla Butter Cream: 
Good. 
Vanilla Opera Cream: Good. 
Coconut Cream: Good. 


Assortment: Fair. 
Remarks: For this priced goods the 
quality is good. Suggest more hard 
centers be used to round out the as- 
sortment. The peanut butter cream 
is good tasting but a different type 
of cream is needed, one that will not 
dry up. 


Code 3Z 34 

Home Made Chocolates—8 o0z.—20c 
Appearance of Package: Fair. 
Box: One - layer 

printed in gold. 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Good 

for this priced goods; 14 pieces 
Chocolate Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Fair. 

Taste: Good. 
Centers— 

Orange Cream: Good. 

Peanut Taffy: Good. 

Maple Cream: Good. 

Nut Nougat: Good. 

Coconut Cream: Good. 

Peanut Coated Butter Cream: Good 

Peppermint Cream: Good. 

Chocolate Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Taste good; partly 

grained. 
Pink Cream: Lacked flavor; entirely 
too much color. 

Vanilla Cream: Good 

Assortment: Fair. 


telescope, white 


Remarks: The quality of this candy is 
exceptionally good at the price of 
20c for a half-pound box. One of 
the best boxes of this type that the 
Clinic has seen in some time. Sug- 
gest a few more hard centers be used 
to improve the assortment. A check 
is needed on some of the flavors, 
also of the colors in the creams. If 
th's box is to be sold wholesale it 
will be necessary to put the address 
on the box. 


Code 3aa 34 
Assorted Chocolates—1 1b.—59c 
(Purchased in a candy and 
store, San Francisco, Calif.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. 
layer telescope box, silver, printed in 


notion 
Two- 


black and red, transparent cellulose 
wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair; 
35 pieces. 

Chocolate Coating: Dark and light. 
Colors: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Fair. 

Dark Centers— 


Peanut Nougat: Good. ‘ 
Pink Cream: No flavor could be 
tasted. 


Peanut Taffy: Good. 
Chocolate Caramel: Fair. 
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Chocolate Fudge: Poor. 
Chocolate Cream: Tasted like scrap. 
Vanilla Cream: Poor. 

Light Coated Centers— 
Ting Ling: Fair. 
Vanilla Caramel: Grained; fair taste. 
Pink Cream: No flavor could be 


tasted. 
Pink Taffy: No flavor could be 
tasted. 
Assortment: Poor. 
Remarks: This box of chocolates is 


not up to the 29c standard. Coatings 
were of the cheapest, centers were 
of the cheapest kind and _ poorly 
made. This type of candy does more 
to harm the candy 
good. 


business thar 


Code 3bb 34 
Assorted Chocolates—', Ib.—90c 


(Purchased in a restaurant, New York 
City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Tin, gray and silver color, tied 
with a silver cord. Outside wrapper 
of brown paper tied with gold silk 
cord, gold seal. Very attractive and 
high class package. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good; 
40 pieces. 

Chocolate Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Centers— 

Chocolate Filbert Paste: Good. 

Lemon Cream: Rancid; cream hard. 

Foil Cup Chocolate Paste: Fair. 

Ginger: Good. 

Twin Filbert: Not roasted enough. 

Pistachio Cream: Poor flavor and to 
much color. . 

Peppermint Paste and Marshmallow: 
Fair. , 

Peppermint Cream: 
cream hard. 

Chocolate Caramel: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Walnuts: Good. 

Glacé Pineapple: Good. 

Almond Nougat: Good. 

Orange Peel: Good. 

Raspberry Cream: Very poor flavor. 

Hard Candy Chip: Good. 

Chocolate Ganach: Good. 

Glacé Cherry: Good. 

Pecans: Good. 

Almonds: Not roasted enough. 

Jelly: Could not make out the flavor. 

Mint Marshmallow: Fair. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This candy is overpriced and 
is not up to the dollar a pound stand- 
ard. Cream centers and also jelly 
centers were poorly made. Flavors 
were not up to standard. With a few 
exceptions all centers need checking 
up if this box is to stay on the 
market. 


Fair flavor, 
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Eric Lehman Chats on : 


One Pound Boxes of 
Assorted Chocolates Up to $1.00 


E find a 
values in the one-pound 


wide range of 
package of assorted choc- 
olates on the market today. The 
prices, for instance, are not consist- 
ent with the values offered. Some 
of the 50c and 60c boxes are as good 
or better than the $1.00 boxes. In 
the 50c and 60c boxes we find as 
many as six almonds, four whole 
walnuts, two brazils and two filbert 
clusters. In most $1.00 boxes, we 
find but three or four nut meats. 
Most all of the boxes are attrac- 
tive, neatly packed, and well bal- 


anced assortments, regardless of 
price. It is surprising to find the 


quality contained in the chocolates 
in most of the iower priced boxes. 
A partial explanation of this is that 
most of these boxes are sold direct 
by the manufacturer. Otherwise it 
would not be possible to make any 
profit on them at all. In many 
cases, the profit is small, if any. 

Most of the manufacturers are 
getting away from the gaudy, cheap 
looking boxes. We find neat, at- 
tractive extension-edge boxes with 
well planned, good looking tops. 
Transparent cellulose is used in 
most all cases, and on many we find 
silk or satin ribbon. Transparent 
cellulose wrappers are very impor- 
tant. Regardless of how attractive 
the box may be, if it is finger marked 
or dusty looking the consumer will 
not buy it. 

In a large number of boxes, no 
liners are used. This is a mistake, 
as a liner is very inexpensive and 
helps the appearance of the box on 
opening. The same can be said for 
a divider. A very reasonable di- 
vider will keep the pieces in place, 
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and prevent them from breaking 
and _ scratching. 

We also find a few boxes with 
false bottoms; this is a mistake, as 
the consumer feels that he has been 
cheated, even if the box contains the 
full pound. 

A word should be said about fill- 
ing the package. Some of the boxes 
have a full top layer while the bot- 
tom is almost empty. This of course 
causes a false impression to the 
consumer. Plan your box so that 
the bottom layer will, at least, look 
full. Use an inexpensive divider 
and use enough pieces to make it 
look full. You may have to use less 
pieces in the top layer or make the 
box smaller. 

Flavors are most important in all 
kinds of candies and good flavors 
cost only a trifle more than poor 


ones. We find some very good 
centers—-creams, caramels, jellies, 
etc.—that are tasteless. We advise 
using a good flavor, and using 


enough so that it can be tasted. Care 
should also be observed in the use 
of colors. Some pink, red, and green 
centers are colored too deep. If a 
center is to be colored, use only 
enough color to give it a light shade. 

Cream centers in some assort- 
ments are anything but good. It 
is easy and does not cost any more 
to make a good cream center. Check 
up on your cream centers and find 
out why if they are not up to stand- 
ard. Good cream centers are as 
good as any center that is used in 
any assortment, but cheap, poorly 
made cream centers will give your 
box a “black eye.” 

We find that $1.00 boxes of choc- 
olates are very slow selling. Any 
number of fifty, sixty, and seventy 
cent boxes are on the market and 
most of these boxes are of very good 
quality—neatly packed in attractive 
boxes. Some of the $1.00 boxes ex- 
amined by the Clinic needed consid- 
erable revamping, both in quality, 
assortment, and packaging if they 
are to stay on the market. 
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Monthly Digest of 
CURRENT TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


The Manufacture of Deuterium and Its 
Compounds 
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THAT new scientific curiosity, heavy water (H,?O) 
which has been isolated from ordinary water is now 
being offered commercially at $80.00 per gram ($36,- 
240.00 a pound, to you). Manufacturers from various 
parts of the country are having their products made up 
with it to see what difference it makes, if any, whether 
they use heavy water or just plain, ornery water that 
don’t cost so much. Would you like to try some of it 
in one of your candy batches to see what comes out? 
Better send the money in advance. 








Wells A. Webb, Ind. Eng. Chem., 
Vol. 12, No. 4. 











The Terminology of Sugars 


A. P. Bryant, Ind. & Eng. Chem., 
Vol. 26, No. 2. 





DR. BRYANT explains the confusion which exists in 
the use of the words dextrose and glucose, and levulose 
and fructose, and puts in a plea that the American 
Chemical Society take a hand in bringing order out of 
chaos. 


Pectin from Dried Grape Marc 


A. Mehlitz, Konserven Ind., Vol. 
19, pp. 320-1, 325-7. 


THE marc containing 0.5-1.5% pectin yielded only 
an impure powder containing only 31.3% calcium pec- 
tate and a high amount of ash. 
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Identification of Flavoring Constituents of 
Commercial Flavors. 1V. Identification 
of Benzoic Acid 


John B. Wilson and George L. 
Keenan, J. Assoc. Offic. Agr. Chem., 
Vol. 16, pp. 581-2 (1933). 





AN optical-immersion method is described for deter- 
mining the presence of this preservative in commercial 
flavors. This is one of a series of original contribu- 
tions on this subject by these two members of the Food 
and Drug Administration at Washington. Progress 
against the adulteration of flavors with synthetic adul- 
terants is still being made on all fronts. 


Colorimetric Determination of Fluorine 


O. M. Smith and Harris A. 
Dutcher, Ind. & Eng. Chem., Anal. 
Ed., Vol. 6, No. 1. 


THE fluoride content of natural water having taken 
on a new significance since the work of various investiga- 
tors has shown that it may be the cause of the tooth 
defect known as mottled enamel, the present describes 
a new colorimetric method for the determination of 
small quantities of this element. Plant chemists, check 
your local water supply. 

Purification of Substances by 
Electrodialysis 


A. L. Elder, R. P. Easton, and 
H. E. Pletcher; Ind. & Eng. Chem. 
Anal. Ed., Vol. 6, No. 1. 


EXPERIMENTAL results are given on the purifica- 
tion of sugars, casein, and grapejuice by the electro- 
dialysis through parchment and cellophane membranes. 
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Why Smoking Gratifies 


Howard |IV. Haggard and Leon 
A. Greenberg, Science, February, 


1934. 





THE gratification which those who enjoy smoking 
derive from the practice of the habit has been found by 
these Yale investigators to be due to “a definite, al- 
though temporary, increase in the concentration of blood 
sugar, and a corresponding increase in the rate of sugar 
combustion in the body.” These effects are ascribed 
to the action of the drug nicotine upon the adrenal 
gland. . . . One recalls that the substitution of this 
habit-forming drug reaction for the normal consump- 
tion of sweets created quite a stir in these parts a few 
years ago. 


Briefs for Manufacturers’ Code 
(Continued from page 22) 


Article IV 
Porter King, King Candy Co., Sect. 1. 
Southern Candy Manufacturers Association, Sect. 
1 (A). 
Alabama 
American Candy Co. 
Duncan May Candy Co. 
Georgia 
Powell Candy Co. 
Stewart Candy Co, 
Liberty Candy Co. 
McAfee Candy Co. 
Carstarphan Candy Co. 
Helfrick Candy Co. 
Step Ahead Candy Co. * 
Bobs Candy & Pecan Co. 
W. C. Drury, Schall Candy Co., Sect. 1. (A). 
A. O. Wharton, International Association of Machin- 
ists in Candy Manufacturing Industry, Sect. 1. (A). 
C. C. Chase, Chase Candy. Co., Sect. 1. 
Article V 
H_ . G. Ziegler, George Ziegler Co., Employment of 
women in factories after 6 p. m. 
A. O. Wharton, International Association of Machin- 
ists in Candy Manufacturing Industry. 
Article VI w 
Howell H. Ware, Candy Institute of California, for 
Pacific Coast, Sect. 1. 
N. H. Kahn, Crystal Pure Candy Co., Sect. 13 (i). 
QO. J. Freeman, Western Confectioners’ Association, 
Sect. 1 (b), Sect. 3, 4,7, (b), (d) (e). 
Article VII 
O. M. Kile, Mail Order Assn. of America, Sect. 1. 
H. S. Martin, Queen Anne Candy Co., Sect. 1. 
Article VIII 


Daniel D. Sanford, National Licorice Co., Rule 12 
& 14. 

C. Bookidis, Ucanco Candy Co., Rule 17. 

A. H. Kahn, Crystal Pure Candy Co., Rule 12. 
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QO. J. Freeman, Western Confectioners’ Association, 
Rule 17. , 

Ray W. Krout, Charms Co., Rule 17. 

W. H. Pritz, John Mueller Licorice Co., Rule 12. 

H. S. Martin, Queen Anne Candy Co., Rule 4. 


Cocoa and Chocolate Hearing 
(Continued from page 23) 
employes must receive 40 cents an hour; female, 
35 cents an hour; learners, who are not to ex- 
ceed five per cent of the total number of em- 
ployes, at the rate of 80 per cent of the minimum 
wages provided. 

In the afternoon session Deputy Administra- 
tor P. J. Taft presided, the session being con- 
cerned largely with administrative and trade- 
practice portions of the submitted Code. Very 
few points of difference developed. Trade-prac- 
tice Rules are similar to those in the Candy Man- 
ufacturers’ Code. A seven-member Code Au- 
thority will be elected. 

The sessions concluded with Mr. Taft’s ex- 
hortation to the industry to iron out its petty 
differences and to present a united front, urg- 
ing that it would thus be possible to place the 
Code in effect promptly. He expressed the hope 
that this industry and the allied groups, such 
as the candy manufacturers and the wholesale 
confectioners might ‘‘set an example’’ of 
alacrity, in this respect. 


Wholesale Confectioners’ Hearing 
(Continued from page 33) 
termines that an emergency exists caused by destructive 
price cutting which endangers maintenance of the Code, 
“the Code Authority may cause to be determined the 
lowest reasonable cost of the products of this industry.” 
Thereafter during the emergency members are 
prohibited from selling below that cost. 

Rule 9—Return Goods, states: “No member of the 
industry shall allow a credit for unsold or returned 
merchandise greater in amount or on conditions other 
than the amount of credit and the conditions allowed 
to the member by the manufacturer of such merchan- 
dise.” 

Rule 15 restricts selling merchandise “except in orig- 
inal box unit, packages or containers as supplied by the 
manufacturer.” 

Protection of the retailers is afforded in Rule 16 
which prohibits wholesalers selling at retail. 

Rule 17 provides that “in any trade area wherein 
any member of the industry sells coincidentally to sev- 
eral classes of buyers, the Code Authority, subject to 
the approval of the Administrator, may define price 
differentials which shall be fair.” .. . 

Remaining articles in the Code cover Export Trade, 
Code Modification, Monopolies, Price Increases, and the 
Effective date of the Code, which is the second Mon- 
day after its approval by the President. 
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Latest Citrus Pectin 
Creation of Exchange’s 
Experimental Factory. 


sent FREE 


formula. 


Sample with 


Introducing Combination 


Pectin Jelly and Fondant 
Candies — this month’s inter- 
esting confection from _ the 


Exchange’s new Experimental 
Candy Factory! 


‘They are sure-to-sell, not 
only because they’re different 
and economical to make, but 
because they have also the 
six special characteristics 
found in all jelly pieces and 
gum-type goods made the 
Exchange Way: 


1. Sparkling clearness 


2. Truer taste 
3. Greater naturalness 
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4. More refreshing flavor 
5. Improved tenderness 
6. Lasting freshness. 


And you make them with 
your present staff and equip- 


yy ment. No special skill 
= needed — and no drying 
room. 


Mail coupon, and we will 
send you immediately, cost- 
free, samples and formula for 
the Piece-of-the-Month. We 
will also continue to send 
new formulas as they are 
developed. 





CITRUS PECTIN 


for Confectioners 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE, ! 
Products Department, Sec. 203, | 
Ontario, California. | 
Send immediately samples ard formula of the New Combination Pectin Jelly and 

Fondant Candies. Also send al! the new developments of the Exchange Experimental ! 
Candy Factory as they appear. l 

| 
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Felton Enlarges Chicago Office 


Reporting rapidly increasing business in the Middle 
West, The Felton Chemical Company, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., manufacturers of flavoring materials for the 
confectionery trade, announce that it has beén neces- 
sary to double the space occupied by their Chicago of- 
fice at 1200 North Ashland Avenue. These improved 
facilities will permit the carrying of larger spot stocks 
of Felton products for the Mid West trade. 





H. E. Barnard, Inc. 


DR. H. E. BARNARD has concluded his services as 
Director of the Corn Industries Research Foundation 
whose headquarters are in Indianapolis and has resumed 
his activities as a consultant and advisor to the food 
industries. H. E. Barnard, Inc., was organized in 1927 
but inoperative during the years Dr. Barnard served 
the White House Conference and the Foundation. H. 
E. Barnard, Inc., is located at 225 Wimmer Building, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Thurston & Braidich 


MR. EDWARD L. BUCKLEY, Mr. Charles F. 
Walden, Mr. Charles R. Rosevear, Jr., have joined J. 
Edward Young, Jr., and Charles R. Rosevear in the 
partnership of Thurston & Brajdich, 55 VanDam St., 
New York, N. Y. 


J. W. Conway 
MR. J. W. CONWAY, former president of the 
American Lecithin Corporation, is now sole agent for 
Palsgaard Emulsion oil. Mr. Conway, it is reported, 
will have a lecithin refined in the U. S. A. for the 
chocolate and other food and technical industries very 
shortly. 


Flavoring Products Industry Code 
Public Hearing March 21 


PUBLIC HEARING for the Flavoring Products 
Industry will commence at 10 a. m. Wednesday, March 
21, in the South Lounge of the Ambassador Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., under Deputy Administrator Walter 
White. The Code was submitted by the Flavoring Ex- 
tract Manufacturers, National Manufacturers of Fruit 
and Flavoring Syrups, and National Manufacturers of 
Soda Water Flavors, claiming to represent 75 per cent 
of the industry. The Code proposes a 40-hour work 
week, with tolerances for peak production periods. 
Minimum wages are 40 cents per hour in the North, 
32.5 in the South. 
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Ungerer to Reopen Boston Office 

UNGERER & COMPANY, New York, well-known 
importers, agents, and distributors of essential oils and 
synthetic aromatic chemicals, has just completed ar- 
rangements for the re-opening of its Boston office, 
April 1. 

The office will again be in charge of George R. 
MacDonald, who is well known to the Boston and New 
England trade because of his seven years spent in that 
territory prior to the closing of the office in September, 
1932. 

The new office site has not yet been selected, but it 
will be announced immediately after April 1. 


Taylor Introduces New Type Candy 
Making Thermometer 
A NEW TYPE thermometer for candy making is 
now being offered by the Taylor Instrument Companies, 
of Rochester, N. Y. It is said to be sturdy, quick 





reading, and easy to clean. Twelve important features 
listed in their illustrated folder are as follows: 

1. Rigid handle of solid heavy-gauge copper. Fits 
the hands. 2. All parts riveted with smooth, tubular 
copper rivets—cannot work loose. 3. Scale and back 
one piece solid copper. Easy to clean. 4. Glass tube 
thoroughly annealed to remove strains. Reduces break- 
age. Hook at top prevents slipping. 5. Black back- 
ground every hundred degrees helps to spot these fig- 
ures. 6. Diamond shaped markers make the ten degree 
graduations stand out sharply. 7. All metal parts made 
of solid copper. 8. Sturdy clamp on back for fastening 
thermometer to side of kettle. 9. Rolled flange edges 
protect tube and make back rigid. 10. Black figures 
etched in. Clear, permanent, easy-to-read. 11. Mer- 
cury column highly magnified. Easy to see. 12. Copper 
guard protects bulb against breakage. 
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MALIUM 


THE SAFE AND EFFECTIVE 





FUMIGANT 


for Insect Control in Confectioners. Materials 





than Malium is needed for effective fumigation. 


Company 





Individual 
Use this coupon to 
secure full information 


Address 





This new fumigant for confectioners’ materials can be handled with absolute safety. It has no objectionable or per 
sistent odor. It leaves no residual taste or smell in fumigated foodstuffs. Malium gas is non-inflammable, and is 
thus doubly safe in respect to the hazards of human life and fire. 

Malium is convenient to use. Received by a confectioner as a liquefied gas in a steel cylinder, it is applied merely 
by opening the valve and allowing the gas to flow out under its own pressure. Quickly it permeates every nook of 
the closed room or chamber. No heat is required for evaporation; no mixing with other chemicals. Nothing more 


Confectioners’ materials of all sorts subject to insect infestation may be easily and quickly treated with Malium gas, 
which destroys the insects and their eggs. Malium will penetrate such dense materials as sacked flour Dried 
fruits, spices, nut meats and other bakers’ and confectioners’ materials may be treated advantageously with Malium 


The Michigan Alkali Company’s MALIUM 
is the Ideal Fumigant 


The Michigan Alkali Company, 10 E. 40th St., New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation copy of booklet on Malium, the ideal fumigant 

















Adventures in Making Fine Summer Pieces 
(Continued from page 27) 
Old Mission Fudge 

Fudge, of course, always goes well in the 
summertime. Try the old mission fudge for a 
special once or twice a week. This can be made 
in vanilla, chocolate, maple, and pistachio, with 
nuts to suit the price. This is a loaf fudge 
finished off the ball beater, and can be sliced in 
the store as wanted. 

Mints 

Mints are like tea and coffee in a restaurant 
—they are staple, and everybody makes them. 
Some are good and some are not so good. Nat- 
urally, in the summer, especially, mint is a very 
prominent flavor in many of the cream and jelly 
pieces mentioned above. Summer assortments 
in green and white mints may inelude the fol- 
lowing: cream mints, crystallized mints, panned 
cream mints in assorted colors, mint jelly drops, 
mint jelly strings, and jelly mints in layers, 
mint lozenges, and after-dinner mints. 

Miscellaneous Goods 

Brittles can be made all summer if they are 
made under the right conditions and properly 
handled and stored. If the factory is not 
weather conditioned, of course production is 
limited to dry days. 
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Then there are the lollypops that can always 
be made in different designs. They can be made 
in the buttercup cutter, nicely striped and 
flavored and wrapped in cellulose. They make 
tempting confections even for the grown-ups. 
This has been proven at different beaches and 
summer resorts, where every store has had its 
line of lollypops. 

Obviously, many other staple pieces, such as 
bon bons and coconut goods, could be men- 
tioned but space does not permit. If, however, 
the suggestions presented serve as reminders 
or food for thought in planning the summer 
line, we shall have fulfilled our objective. 
Pennsylvania Jobbers to Form State Group 

PLANS for a State Association of Pennsylvania 
Wholesale Confectioners were discussed at a joint meet- 
ing of a number of local associations at the Pen-Harris 
Hotel in Harrisburg on March 10. Herbert Tenzer, of 
the F.W.C.A., spoke on the formation of a state asso- 
ciation and also on the proposed Jobber Code. 

The following Pennsylvania associations cooperated 
in the meeting: Wholesale Confectioners Association 
of Metropolitan Philadelphia, Tri-State Confectionery 
Club (Pittsburgh), Southern Tier Candy Distributors 
Association (Wellsboro), Keystone Jobbers Association 
(Scranton), Anthracite Jobbers Confectionery Club 
(Pottsville), Wyoming Valley Jobbers Association 
( Wilkes-Barre ). 
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Chewing Mint 

We are manufacturers of a 
Chewing Mint of which we are 
posting you a sample in a small 
tin today. As you will see this is 
too hard, but if we make it softer 
it does not keep satisfactorily and 
becomes sticky. 

As the United States is the 
home of the manufacture of simi- 
lar goods we hope you will be 
able to send us a formula which 
will enable us to overcome this 
difficulty and produce a satisfac- 
tory soft-eating, well-keeping 
product in both seasons of the 
year, both hot and cold.—Eng- 
land. 





Comment 


The candy arrived in good con- 
dition and suggest that the same 
formula be used adding one or 
two pounds of a high melting 
cocoanut sterine. There is a prod- 
uct made by ——. In using 

, the chewey candy can be 
cooked considerably lower and will 
retain its shape and not become 
sticky during the hot weather. If 
Paraffin is allowed in England, this 
can be used in the same proportions 
as 





We hope the above suggestion 
will be of real service to you. If 
there are any further questions 
you wish to ask, please feel free 
to do so. 
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Questions addressed to this department will be 
answered by us from month to month. Readers 
% are invited to make this a forum for informal 
discussion of subjects of general interest to the 
candy industry—The Editor. 


A 
Y 





Thank You! 
Dear Editor: 


Thank you for your letter of 
January 10th and the explana- 
tion of how the price remained at 
29c, which is now understand- 
able. 

Find enclosed please check for 
$3.00 to cover the 12 copies of the 
Manufacturing Confectioner for- 
warded to us. 

We are forwarding via the par- 
cel post today two boxes of the 
Five Star Package. These goods 
are to sell at 39c the pound, and 
I would greatly appreciate your 
report on it. 

I believe that the Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner is doing more 
for the industry than any indi- 
vidual agency. Its pages are in- 
structive, well written, and no 
doubt a lot of thought given to 
its matter. The clinic page func- 
tions marvelously since it is a 
check on the manufacturer so 
that he may know whether his 
goods are going through properly 
to the consumer, and more atten- 
tion really should be given by the 
manufacturers to that page. I 
would suggest (if it is not being 
done) that the Manufacturer be 
advised of your criticism so that 
he can correct his product. 

With great appreciation for 





your letter and your attitude, I 
am—Massachusetts. 


TRADE MARKS 
for 


Registration 


T HE following list of trade-marks 

published in the Patent Office 
Gazette for the past month, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Man- 
ufacturing Confectioner Publishing 
Co., by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
Patent and Trade-Mark Lawyers, 
te ean Building, Washington, 








Manufacturers and dealers in can- 
dies, confectionery and baking prod- 
ucts who feel that they would be 
damaged by the registration of any 
of these marks are permitted by lau 
to file within thirty days after pub- 
lication of the marks a formal notice 
of opposition. 


KATHREINER and picture, for 
cocoa, chocolate. Use claimed since 
June 5, 1891, by Kathreiner Gesellschaft 
Mit Beschrankter Haftung, Berlin, 
Germany. 

ORANGE BLOSSOM, candies. Use 
claimed since Aug. 1, 1906, by Myrtile 
Cerf, San Francisco, Calif. 

RAIN, candy. Use claimed since 
Nov. 7, 1923. F. A. Martoccio Co., 
doing business as Hollywood Candy 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

CHEW-ETS, candy. Use claimed 
since Sept. 4, 1928, by D. Goldenberg, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

JEWEL T, shredded cocoanut, 
graham crackers, butternut cookies, 
butter crackers, gelatin, cocoa, etc. Use 
claimed since 1923 by Jewel Tea Co., 
Inc., Barrington, Ill. 

Hobby horse design, confectionery. 
Use claimed since June 2, 1932, by 
Toy Town Chocolates, Inc., Winchen- 
don, Mass. 


ea 
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FELTON CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY PRICE LIST—A new price 
list of cordial flavors, liquor blendings 
and wine bouquets, terpeneless essen- 
tial oils and other Felton specialties 
has just been issued by the Felton 
Chemical Company, 603 Johnson ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Copies on request. 

WHAT’S BACK OF THE LABEL 
—A story of the vanilla bean from 
planter to laboratory. A booklet issued 
by Foote & Jenks, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 

THE CONTROL OF INDUS- 
TRIAL RESEARCH—A survey of 
the practices of 45 manufacturing or- 
ganizations with reference to the ad- 
ministration of their industrial research 
departments. Issued by the Policy- 
holders Service Bureau of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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This Is War! 


(Continued from page 36) 
are not only willing but anxious to cooperate in a plan 
that will rectify the disorganized conditions which have 
been confronting us for a number of years. I must 
regretfully admit that manufacturers are not nearly so 
well organized as are the jobbers. 

“In closing I wish to thank you for having sent the 
data received today, and congratulate you on this really 
fine and intelligent effort. You will be pleased to know 
that I immediately called this to the attention of the 
organization of jobbers established in Philadelphia, and 
was requested to submit it to one of their officials for 
their prompt consideration. The plan outlined by you 
hits the nail right on the head so far as the local organ- 
ization of jobbers goes. In other words, it fits in di- 
rectly and exactly with their scheme of things, and I 
know that they will welcome and quite likely will adopt 
a similar procedure.” 

Quaker City Chocolate & Confectionery Co., 
(excerpt from letter) L. G. R., President. 
ip 


The leaflet closes in the following: 


TAKE THE RIGHT ROAD—NOW! 
Experience has clearly demonstrated that success 
in the candy industry is impossible without as- 
sociation and without cooperation. 
There isn’t a single manufacturer or jobber who 
is independent. Only a fool and a knave has the 
audacity to think himself independent of others. 


We are all inter-dependent and the sooner we 
realize that fact the better it will be for us. 

The old theory that we can build our business by 
tearing down our competitor’s has been exploded 
long ago. 

From now on it must be cooperation, with sound 
leadership and contrcl. 

President of corporations, owners and managers, 
in fact, all executives, must become conscious of 
the fact that their associations are an integral part 
of their set-up; that their own business cannot suc- 
ceed unless the association succeeds; that there can 
be no profit unless all profit. 

The insane, inane, asinine, price-cutting practices 
have marked us as fools. The industry foolishly 
chose those methods to blaze the trail to success and 
became mired “in the slough of Despond.” 

Our suggestion to you today is that you immedi- 
ately write to your association office and announce 
‘your willingness to join in the new program of co- 
operation and pulling together for profit. Commit 
yourself to that program now and stand ready to 
give your personal efforts and endorsement to every 
constructive move of the association. Then watch 
the industry grew and watch your earnings in- 
crease. You will then be serving your nation and 
yourself well. 


The road to success in the candy industry is clear 
and easily defined. 


Competition will continue, but always with sensi- 
ble cooperation. 


INDIANA CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
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PINEAPCO 


wins again! 


For the fourth consecutive month 
PINEAPCO MM&R has proven itself a 


winner by its increase in sales to manu- 


facturing confectioners. This is no un- 
expected accomplishment since PINE- 
APCO has had everything in its favor. 
It is a pineapple flavor typically true to 
the flavor of the natural fruit. PINE- 
APCO was introduced only after months 
of research by our laboratory staff and 

we offer it as a faithful 














reproduction in con- 


OIL MANDARINE centrated form of the 
Genuine Italian flavor of luscious pine- 

We specialize in this } : oe 

flavor oil as well as apple “a the ver) 

Oil Lemon and Oil finest available 

— Orenge keel pure, wholesome and 


a economical. 

OIL PEPPERMINT 

Mohawk Brand 
— We hope you will take 


OIL LIMES advantage of our offer 
(Imitation) to send you, without 


MM&R . 
; ° charge, a working sam- 


ple and directions for 








Imitation , : 
JAMAICA RUM test purposes tor, after 
FLAVOR—MM&R all, a trial is the one 

conclusive proof. 
VAAN 
NAG 

Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, inc. 

32 CLIFF STREET - - - - NEW YORK CITY 

444 W. GRAND AVENUE .- - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MEMBER 


‘Th. confidence of our custom- 


WE DO OUR PART 


ers is prized as one of our most 
valuable assets. We never trifle 
with this confidence through a 
compromise in quality or service. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BRAND 
CORN SYRUP 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. « ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 


MODERNIZED CANDY PACKAGES 
(Continued from page 31) 
often can be effected by the manner in which 
the packaging material, color, arid design are 
combined in creating the improved package. 
Many Possibilities Available 

‘‘There are many possibilities in designing 
the package today because of the great variety 
of materials available. This makes possible the 
production of a package that will attract the 
favorable attention of any class of trade. 

‘* Besides enhancing the standard package and 
seasonal containers, much can be done with spe- 
cial packages, such as juvenile and gift pack- 
ages. For example, a series of Juniorettes, 
novel and appealing to the child, could be worked 
out in different designs. These would prove to 
be sales stimulators in playing up to the young- 
ster’s inclination to collect things. Naturally 
he would want a complete set of Juniorettes. 

‘‘In regard to the more or less expensive or 
gift packages of tin and the like, great possibil- 
ities lie in offering a package which has re-use 
or utility value. Most everybody likes to keep 
a candy box for other uses. Why not bear this 
in mind when planning the package, and make 
them especially attractive and suitable for re- 
use? 
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‘*In designing this type of container, the name 
of the manufacturer should remain in the back- 
ground, or be placed in a somewhat obscure po- 
sition. This need not interfere with identifica- 
tion of the package, nor with its merchandising 
power; it can be made a part of the pleasing 
design. - The selling force of the container thus 
planned, will be greatly accelerated because 
there are not enough good looking utility pack- 
ages on the market to meet the demand. 

‘*A good package is nothing more nor less 
than good advertising at the point of sale. Its 
silent, enticing message provides the right im- 
pression or words needed to push over the sale. 
We should remember that people buy nothing 
by accident. 

‘“‘There is nothing hit or miss about a good 
package,’’ Mr. Koch declared. ‘‘It is designed 
to convince the consumer that his wants and its 
contents are identical.’’ 


Canadians’ Convention in June 
THE Sixteenth Annual Convention of the Confec- 
tionery, Biscuit, and Chocolate Industries of Canada 
will be held in Montreal on Friday, June 8th. The 
Canadian manufacturers are anticipating a well attended 
convention. The program and hotel have not been 
definitely decided upon but will be announced later. 
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Western Manufacturers’ Convention 
Again Postponed by Code Hearing 

NNOUNCEMENT has been made that the 

Annual Convention of the Western Confec- 
tioners Association has been postponed indefi- 
nately on account of the delay in the Public 
Hearing dates for the Candy Manufacturers’ 
Code at Washington. The convention, which is 
usually held in January, was planned to be held 
this year after the Code hearing. Expectations 
at first were that it would be held in February, 
then early in March, but when the hearing date 
of February 26 was canceled by NRA to March 
13, the Western Convention was postponed 
indefinitely. 


Mars’ Sales Up 60 Per Cent 

W. L. KRUPPENBACHER, general sales manager 
of Mars, Inc., Chicago, has announced that the sales 
of Mars candies for the first six weeks of 1934 are up 
more than 60 per cent over the preceding six weeks of 
1933. 

“If candy is not a basic industry, | do not know one 
that is,” said Mr. Kruppenbacher, “and if present con- 


ditions continue our business will be several millions | 


greater than in 1933. That ought to be good and en- 
couraging news for all industrial America, for it cer- 
tainly is indicative of fundamental improvement. The 
increase is not sectional, but is general throughout the 
country. We have made substantial additions to our 
working forces, and are now operating two shifts in 
our Chicago factories. When people start buying 
candy on a big scale, it certainly means that happy days 
are here again.” 


Mrs. Snyder Opens 15th Store 


MRS. ORA SNYDER, well known manufacturing 
retailer in Chicago metropolitan area, opened her 15th 
candy store on March 3. The new location is at 1739 
Howard Street, near two large theaters in a busy shop- 
ping section. 


Samuel T. Downing, Cincinnati 


Wholesaler, Dies 

SAMUEL T. DOWNING, President and General 
Manager of the Consolidated Candy & Peanut Co., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, died on February 20. Mr. Downing 
was one of the leading jobbers of that city, a staunch 
supporter for principle in the Candy Industry. He 
had been engaged in the wholesale business 18 years. 
He was a member of the Cincinnati Candy Recovery 
Association. 

J. P. Schmidt, former city sales manager for George 
Ziegler Co., Milwaukee manufacturers, has been made 
general sales manager. Mr. Schmidt began with the 
firm as office boy 29 years ago. 
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HOOTON'S CHOCOLATE 
COATINGS are to covered 


pieces what capital is to 
business ... tell us to send 
samples for either enrober 


or hand dipping. 


HOOTON 
CHOCOLATE CO. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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U. S. Supreme Court Rules Out Chance 
Packages 
(Continued from page 38) 

He also said that the evidence showed that the 
sale of ‘‘chance candies’’ had cut the sales of 
‘straight goods’’ to such an extent that the 
manufacturers of ‘‘straight goods’? in many 
eases were forced to sell ‘‘chance packages,’’ 
much against their better judgment, as a mat- 
ter of self defense. 

To use the vernacular of the street, he con- 
cluded that the children who bought such candies 
were being ‘‘gypped’’ and the trade demoral- 
ized and that the Commission had the authority 
as a matter of public interest to prohibit the 
sale of such packages. 

U.S. Supreme Court's Decision 

The decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, which was unanimous, sustained in every 
particular the opinion of the dissenting judge of 
the Court of Appeals. 

The Supreme Court in its decision carefully 
and thoroughly reviewed all the details and le- 
gal questions involved, with specific reference to 
the authority of the Commission to prohibit the 
sale of such packages as unfair competition and 
the effect of the sale of such packages on com- 
petitors who for moral and ethical reasons re- 
fused to sell them. In that connection the Court 
said: 

“A method of competition which casts upon one’s 
competitors the burden of the loss of business un- 
less they will descend to a practice which they are 
under a powerful moral compulsion net to adopt, 
even though it is not criminal, was thought to in- 
volve the kind of unfairness at which the statute 
was aimed.” 


In considering the effect of the sale of such 
packages from a moral and ethical viewpoint, 
the Court said: 

“But here the competitive method is shown to 
exploit consumers, children, who are unable to pro- 
tect themselves. It employs a device whereby the 
amount of the return they receive from the ex- 
penditure of money is made to depend upon chance. 
Such devices have met with condemnation through- 
out the community. * * * For these reasons a large 
share of the industry holds out against the device, 
despite ensuing loss in trade, or bows ‘reluctantly to 
what it brands unscrupulous.’ ” 


The Court further stated that the sale of such 
packages was deemed to be contrary to public 
policy and that the Commission correctly con- 
cluded that the practice was an unfair method 
of competition within the meaning of the statute 
and had the authority to prohibit their sale. 


Stock on Hand 


It is our opinion that manufacturers will be 
justified in disposing of reasonable quantities of 
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stocks on hand, and they should do so as soon 
as possible, excepting those manufacturers 
against whom complaints have been filed and 
cease and desist orders issued with which they 
have not complied. As to them, no further sales 
should be made of this type of package, and as 
to both classes, the further manufacture of such 
packages should be immediately discontinued. 


Intra-State Shipments 

Shipments wholly within a state are not sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

That fact, however, does not alter the moral 
and ethical reasons underlying the entire ques- 
tion of the illegality of such packages as stated 
by the United States Supreme Court. Their sale 
intra-state should be discontinued after stocks 
on hand are disposed of. 

Furthermore, this decision of the Supreme 
Court should be a great incentive to the enforce- 
ment of the laws of the various states which 
prohibit games of chance, which unquestionably 
include ‘‘break and take”’ or ‘‘ pick and draws’’ 
or so-called ‘‘scheme and lottery’’ packages of 
all kinds. 


George Ziegler Co. to Expand 

HERBERT ZIEGLER, Vice-President of the Geo. 
Ziegler Candy Cc., Milwaukee, has revealed that his 
organization is negotiating with S. M. Hallam, Presi- 
dent of the Twink Products Corp. of Milwaukee, with 
the possibility that the latter company many become a 
division of the 73-year old Geo. Ziegler Co. Twink, a 
confectionery cake icing, met with immediate national 
success following its introduction last summer. Mr. 
Hallam stated, “The distribution of Twink would fit 
in perfectly with the products of the Ziegler Company, 
since both are sold through food dealers. Also, our 
plans for additional products under the Twink name 
will necessitate larger manufacturing facilities.” 


Chicago Wholesalers Form Zones 

IN order to obtain results with the least possible de- 
lay, after approval of the Code for Wholesale Confec- 
tioners, the Jobbing Confectioners Association of 
Chicago has approved a Zoning Plan which will set up 
enforcement machinery to assist the Code Authority in 
carrying out the provisions of the Code. 

Under the plan the city has been divided into zones 
or districts, and the members of the various districts 
will elect their own representatives. 

The plan is receiving the hearty cooperation of 
Wholesale Confectioners in the Chicago area, and the 
district meetings which have already been held have 
been unusually well attended. 

These meetings are being conducted under the super- 
vision of President George R. Cass, Alex J. Brown, 
Jr., Wesley Smith, Arthur J. Ziervogel, Vernon 
Gerberich, Charles Zrna, Chris. A. Buehler, Louis 
Stepanek, Felix Golten, W. P. Jaranowski and F. E. 
Rauch. 
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ATLAS 
GENUINE FRUIT EXTRACTS 


SEMI-PASTE FORM 


A new form of GENUINE Fruit Extract possessing all 
the NATURAL qualities of the fresh-picked FRUIT. 






‘A 
ESTABLISHED 
1851 


An EXTRACT which will add a superior quality to your CONFECTIONS 


H. KOHNSTAMM & CO., INC. 


First Producers of Certified Colors 


TENDER PECT 











IN JELLIES 






There’s nothing to add. CONFECTO-JEL is ready to use when you 
get it. A pure powdered apple pectin product that makes it possible to 
take Jellies from starch in six hours! Gives your confections longer 
shelf life. Tender, sparkling, brilliant Jellies cost but little more 
than starch gum drops. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES and get ready to share in quality 
Jelly Profits. 


SPEAS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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PATENTS 


of Interest to Confectionery Industry 


1,945,963. Pectin Preparation. Willard E. Baier and 
Robert E. Harris, Ontario, Calif., assignors to Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange, Los Angeles, Calif., 
a corporation of California. No Drawing. Applica- 
tion September 8, 1930. Serial No. 480,621. 9 
Claims. (Cl. 99—11). 

3. A substantially, dry, finely divided pectin product 
containing acetonedicarboxylic acid. 


1,947,717. Cocoa Product and Process of Making 
Same. John Harvey Kellogg, Battle Creek, Mich., 
and George L. Teller and William Kedzie Teller, 
Riverside, Ill., assignors to The Battle Creek Food 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich., a corporation of 
Michigan. No Drawing. Application November 13, 
1929. Serial No. 406,983. 6 Claims. (Cl. 99—11). 
1. The process which includes the treatment of 

natural theobromine containing products with a reagent 

including a lower mono-hydroxy paraffin alcohol, an 
alkali, and water, separating the liquid from the remain- 
ing solids, and washing the separated solids. 


1,947,010. Frozen Confection. Robcliff V. Jones, 


Bronxville, N. Y., assignor to The Borden Company, 
New York City, N. Y., a corporation of New Jer- 
sey. Application February 27, 1932. 
(Cl. 99—16). 


: Serial No. 
595,469. 5 Claims. 








1. In a confection, a handle member, a wafer of 
pastry enveloping one end of said handle member, and 
a block of edible material having a side equal in area 
to one side of said wafer, said block of edible material 
being secured to said wafer by adhesion. 


1,948,147. Confection Mold. John D. Warren, New 
York, N. Y. Application March 7, 1932. Serial No. 
597,182. 4 Claims. (Cl. 107—19). 
























WIN 





4. In an apparatus for molding confections or the 
like, separable tray-like mold members nested one with- 
in the ether with the bottoms of the members in spaced 
relation, and a mold section extending from the bottom 
of each member and cooperating with the section on 
the other member to mold a complete article, one of 
said sections extending into the other and combining 
therewith and with the bottoms of said mold members 
to form an air space which partially surrounds a por- 
tion of the article being molded. 


1,949,835. Method of Manufacturing Candy. Lee G. 
James, Harry E, James, and Enoch R. James, At- 
lantic City, N. J., assignors to James’, Inc., Atlantic 


\\ 


£5 
1 


14 





‘s 
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City, N. J., a corporation of New Jersey. Applica- 
tion December 13, 1932. Serial No. 647,058. 4 
Claims. (Cl. 107—54. ) 














4. The improved method of producing taffy-like 
candy which consists in forming a skin or bark upon 
a sheet-like taffy mass by applying a pulverulent mate- 
rial to the mass and permitting the mass to receive a 
set, and thereafter cutting the mass into individual 
pieces while drawing the bark over the cut faces of the 
individual pieces. 


Henry J. Jarvis 


HENRY J, JARVIS, who for the last six years 
was factory superintendent of the National Licorice 
Company’s Philadelphia branch, passed on suddenly 
February 24th. 

Mr. Jarvis, who was sixty years of age, was actively 
engaged in his work until the last and the news of his 
passing is a shock to many because he has been well 
known in Eastern candy circles during the last thirty- 
five years, having served his time as traveling represen- 
tative for Silver Brothers, New Haven; National Candy 
Company, Buffalo; Wunderle, Philadelphia; Hershey 
Chocolate Company and Ideal Chocolate Company. He 
will also be remembered as a chocolate and candy manu- 
facturer in.later years before becoming identified with 
the National Licorice Company. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jarvis celebrated their twenty-fifth 
wedding anniversary about ten days ago and the widow 
resides in Philadelphia at 4711 Sansom St. 

Mr. Jarvis made friends easily and was loved and 
respected by all who associated with him. He will be 
missed greatly. 


Alfred R. Scheble 

ALFRED R. SCHEBLE, secretary-treasurer of 
the Richards-Scheble Candy Company of Hutchinson, 
Kansas, was accidentally killed January 30th. Mr. 
Scheble’s death was due to an accident incurred in a 
freight elevator in the plant. 

Mr. Scheble, one of Hutchinson’s leading business 
men, had been engaged in the candy manufacturing 
business for 32 years. In 1902 he and D. E. Richards 
formed a partnership and established the present firm 
which has grown to be one of the largest manufactur- 
ing and wholesale plants in the middle west. From 
1929-1931 he served as a member of the Executive 
Committee of the N.C.A. Mr. Scheble is survived by 
his widow, one daughter, a sister and a brother. 
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AVOID LAWSUITS 


Splinters, slivers, chips and other foreign material 
get into your goods te fibre, linoleum, cardboard 
or wood caramel cutting boards. Disagreeable and 
expensive lawsuits are a result. 


Take no chances! For cutting caramels, nougats, 
centers and all other cutting, use 


BURMAK NEW TYPE 
CUTTER BOARDS 


They will not splinter, chip or fray out! 
They are firm, smooth and uniform in thickness! 


The treated laminated construction means longer 
service and less wear on the cutting knives. 


Thee BURMAK Caramel! Cutter Board is the 


"standard" for leading manufacturing confectioners. 








. . .we have ei 
makin fine flavors No. ACI8 18” x 18” Always in stock 
for you since 1884 No. AC20 20” x 20” Always in stock 


Also any special sizes. 


oO ts oe coe Be oe 8 WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE 






ai BURRELL BELTING COMPANY 


403 S. HERMITAGE AVE. - - - CHICAGO 




















—Dampness 


May Be A LIABILITY 
IN YouR PRODUCTION 
of CREAM CENTERS 


It is not difficult to maintain the desired degree of softness in creams when 
the weather becomes warm and humid if you use Convertit. 


£9 NVERTIT 


Ww Insures A Goon Firm Crust 








— one that makes it possible to carry the centers through the 
manufacturing operations quickly and easily 


Aut Cream CENTERS - the centers come from the starch clean 
Neep Protection ~ and then Convertit softens thecrustafter the centers are coated. 


Write us for fornu'as and practical suggestions 
from 


DRYING —KNOW — USE CONVERTIT 
— THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY 
FERRET AOS Exclusive distributors of CONVERTIT 


109-111 WALL STREET NEW YORK 
oe Ga Western Office: 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: WE 

have just purchased the machinery 
and equipment of the Rochester Candy 
Works, and are offering all of this ma- 
chinery for sale, piece-meal, at very at- 
tractive prices in consideration of sell- 
ing directly from the floors of the 
plant. Please turn to pages 12-13 for 
partial list of this equipment. Our 
representative will be on the premises 
of the Rochester Candy Works for the 
next few weeks, and will gladly show 
you through this factory. We invite 
your inspection. Do not fail to take 
advantage of this exceptional oppor- 
tunity to improve your plant with most 
modern equipment, at low cost. All 
offerings are subject to prior sale. 
Please attend immediately. Write or 
wire collect, for prices and information. 
Union Confectionery Machinery Co., 
Inc., 318 Lafayette Street, New York 
City, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—MODEL K KISS MA- 

chine Hildreth Form 1 style B 
pullers, motor driven, rebuilt like new, 
capacity 25 to 50 Ibs.; also, 1 factory 
double puller capacity 150 Ibs. Bar- 
gain. A. Bonomo, Coney Island, New 
York. 





FOR SALE CHEAP—SLIGHTLY 

used improved special dusting ma- 
chine for liquor and cream centers, 
ginger bread, dragees, gums, licorice, 
pastilles, etc., including 1-h.p. motor, 
new. 3 Starch Fryers, 1 Hand Print- 
er. Address Mr. Fred Starck, 931 La- 
fayette Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 





FOR SALE—FIVE COPPER KET- 

tles. Like new: Four 40 gal. Tilt- 
ing; one 50 gal. Bottom drawoff; 1 
Tubular Copper Condenser or Cooler ; 
12 foot by 10 in. diameter, 44 inner 
tubes. Address C. E. Kafka, National 
Tea Company, Chicago, IIl. 








OPPORTUNITY TO BUY AT AN 

80% discount, complete and modern 
layout of machinery for chocolate de- 
partment. Capacity up to 10,500 
pounds finished goods per day. Per- 
fect running order. Will sell only as 
unit. Apply Wm. McMurray & Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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ing tunnel; 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 

A buy if taken at once: 1 30-ton 
Frick Ammonia Compressor, 1 Chill- 
blast Air Conditioner complete with 
air ducts, water pump, etc. Excellent 
condition. Wire or write for details. 
Mills Automatic Mdsg. Corp., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 





FOR SALF—-2 16” NATIONAL 

Equipment Enrobers. 1 24” Nation- 
al Equipment Enrober, all complete 
with tunnels. Above equipment in ex- 
cellent condition. Address C-3343, % 
The Manufacturing Confectioner Pub- 
lishing Co., 1140 Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


GUARRANTEED REBUILT 

equipment available for immedi- 
ate shipment; Hildreth double arm 
pulling machine with A.c. Motor; 
4’ and 5’ Ball cream beaters, belt 
drive and motor drive; Cut Roll 
Cream Center Maker; 150 lb. to 
1200 Ib. chocolate melters, belt and 
motor drive; 16” enrober with cool- 
automatic feeder, bot- 
tomer and stringer; complete 
Springfield wood mogul; Model S No. 





.3 Savage Fire Mixer with 24” Kettles ; 


35 gal. Savage double action tilting 
caramel mixer; 7%” and 1” Ideal 
caramel wrappers; Model K_ kiss 


wrapper; Day Four-Speed Mixer, 80- 


quart, motor drive; 150 lb. Savage 
marshmallow beaters; Simplex gas 
vacuum cooker. Also many other ma- 
chines. Write or wire for lowest 
prices. SAVAGE BROS. CO., 2638 


Gladys Ave., Chicago, III. 





FOR SALE— MODEL K KISS 
Cutting and Wrapping Machine, also 
Hildreth Form 1, Style “B” Puller, 
motor driven. Attractive price. Ad- 
dress C-3344, % The Manufacturing 
Confectioner Publishing Co., 1140 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois. 





FOR SALE—COCOANUT BON- 
bon Center Machine, Thomas Mills 
No. 10. Makes center 11/16 inch di- 
ameter with 8 inch diameter rollers. 
Never used. $200.00. Chase Candy 
Company, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: ONE 16- 6-INCH EN- 

rober, Mills reversible caramel sizer, 
Leonard date pitter, chocolate mixers, 
time clock, starch trays and dollies, dip- 
ping tables, crystal cooker, drop rolls, 
hand cutters, worm cream beater, etc. 
Nevin Candy Co., 1647 Blake St., 
Denver, Colo. 


FOR SALE—ONE RACINE 

Sucker Machine. One Ferguson 
Haas Sucker Wrapping Machine. One 
Model “M” Die Pop Machine—attrac- 
tive prices. Address C-3345, % The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Publish- 
ing Co., 1140 Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


FOR SALE — A NEW 8-TON 

vilter refrigerator machine, 400 
starch trays 30x15, 25,000 pounds 
moulding starch, and 100,000 assorted 
one-pound fancy chocolate boxes. 
Apply Wm. McMurray & Company, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 








MACHINERY WANTED 


WANTED—TWO 24- or 32-INCH 

Enrobers with attachments, also 
Chocolate Melting Kettles. Give full 
particulars. Address C-3348, % The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. Co., 
1140 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED —1 No. 2 SPRING- 

field Depositor with extra pumps. 
1 Springfied starch buck with 1,000 
starch trays. 1 hand starch printer. 
3 38 in. x 36 in. revolving pans with 
steam coils. 1 Brach Hard Candy 
cutter. 1 24 in. enrober with bottom- 
ing and stringer attachments, and 
cooling tunnel. 1 400 Ib. cap. chocolate 
melter. 1 Pulling Machine. 1 Sim- 
plex vacuum cooker. 1 batch roller-— 
Gaebel preferred. The above machin- 
ery must be in first class condition and 
inspected. Price must be lowest 
possible, for cash. Address: A-1343 
% The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Publishing Company, 1140 Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago, Illinois. 











